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... just a few things: 


THE EDITORS OF SOCIAL ORDER and 
the staff of the Institute of Social 
Order, at the close of another volume, 
offer to our readers—and especially to 
our devoted contributors — our sincere 
and cordial gratitude for their collab- 
orative work in the tripartite effort, in- 
volving contributors, readers and edi- 
tors, in the work of producing the 
magazine and in the vastly more im- 
portant work of social reform. We 
hope that you will continue to help us 
in both jobs. 

To readers and contributors we offer 
also prayerful wishes for a_ blessed 
Christmas and, as last year, a renewed 
invitation to join with us in earnest 
prayer to the Prince of Peace that the 
New Year may bring peace to our 


world. 
e 


A YEAR AGO, two memorable ar- 
ticles by Father John L. Thomas dis- 
cussed the factors in breakdown of 
marriage among Catholics. The first 
paper, a general examination of the 
problem, assigned positions of relative 
importance to several notable factors. 
The second treated a significant point 
which his studies had emphasized, 
namely, that the length of time a 
couple had been married affected the 
relative importance of sources of 
trouble. He found that in the first 
year of a marriage (which is the most 
crucial in breakdown) the most fre- 
quent source of trouble came from 
difficulties with in-laws. 

This month Father Thomas studies 
in some detail the question of in-laws. 
Within the next few months he will 
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present two other studies on marriage. 
One of these will be concerned with 
marital troubles involving a bride who 
was pregnant at the time of marriage. 
The second article will be based upon 
a new research project on which Father 
Thomas is engaged: the cultural pat- 
terns of marriage in various ethnic 
groups in the United States. 


ONE OF THE ideas of 
Ouadragesimo Anno is the urgent need 
to restore the proletariat to a place in 
society, and the means to that restora- 
tion is the widespread distribution of 
private property. In this issue, James 
V. Schall, S.J., maintains the position 
that measures of social reform can be 
little better than palliatives until some- 
thing lias been done to “reapply the 
principles of private property to the 
American industrial state.” 

Rational liberty, he rightly contends, 
is the indispensable condition for so- 
cial order, and property is the bulwark 
of liberty. 


PIVOTAL 


FATHER JOHN LaFarcGe, “the dean 
of Catholic Action in this country,” as 
he was recently described, has been a 
leader in work for interracial justice in 
the United States for many years. In 
recent months he has been engaged in 
reviewing his career in this and in 
numerous other fields of religious, 
literary and social endeavor as he pre- 
pared his autobiography, The Manner 
is Ordinary, to be published next month. 
SOCIAL ORDER is happy to present an 
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advance printing of part of the La- 
which deals with his work 
in founding the Catholic Interracial 
Council in New York. The New York 


chapter has been the center whence the 


Farge story 


movement has spread to more than 
twenty cities throughout the country. 


Richard 


economic 


IN HIS REVIEW or Father 


Mulcahy’s work on_ the 
thought of Heinrich Pesch, Professor 
Goetz Briefs 
which he is an outstanding authority. 
As a first-hand disciple of Pesch, he 
understands the economic philosophy of 


discusses a subject on 


that great thinker intimately. He was 


one of the contributors to the Pesch 
\nniversary symposium tissue of SOCTAT 


orper (April, 1951). 
a 


For THI rWO MONTHS a dis 


tinguished group of scholars has col- 


PASI 


laborated with the staff of the Institute 
of Social Order in the direction of so- 
CIAL ORDER. Without further comment 
we inserted the names of these out 
standing personages in the masthead of 
our November issue, where they also 
appear this month. 

While their names will be familiar to 
most of our readers, we had hoped in 
this issue to be able to give some in- 
formation about their rich background 
which 


they bring to bear upon social problems 


of knowledge and experience 
and their discussion in SOCIAL ORDER. 
Unfortunately, the matters to be treat- 
ed in ‘ just a few things:” this 
month make it impossible to present 
those details to you now. But they will 
be included in our January issue. 
Meanwhile, we would like now to 
express our deep gratitude to these men 
for the trouble and 


time, thought 
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which they are generously giving to the 
editors and readers of SOCIAL ORDER. 
e 


AMONG THE Issues that will face 
the 83rd Congress in January, few will 
be of greater immediate concern to peo- 
ple than the question of taxes. Reduc- 
income and excise tax rates, 
even when combined with a somewhat 


tion in 


reduced budget, means serious trouble 
with the balance of income and ex- 
penditures. One of the proposals aimed 
at increasing revenue, 2 
general federal manufacturers’ 
tax, is analyzed by Dr. Francis J. Cor 
rigan in this issue. 

The brief presentation of facts about 
this public issue is one of a series SOCIAL 
ORDER hopes to continue. Dr. Mihano 


government 
€XCise 


vich examined a new immigration bill 
last month. Next month we shall print 
short, factual analyses of the Bricker 
amendment and, should developments 
warrant it, of proposed amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley act. 

* 


As IN PASTY YEARS, we are ordering a 
number of bound volumes of 
ORDER, 1953. These will be 
available some time around the first of 


limited 
SOCIAI 


the new year. The binding is an L.B.1. 
Class A binding in black buckram, 
stamped in gold. Orders may be placed 
now at $5.50 a volume. Bound copies 
of Volumes I and II are also available 
at the same price. 
a 

May We suGcest that SOCIAL ORDER 
makes a unique and, we believe, a wel- 
come Christmas gift for any relative 
or friend interested in social problems. 
The enclosed card gives you our at 
tractive subscription prices for the 
Christmas season. 


Fic. Si. 
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In-law problems cause conflict in many 
marriages of immature couples and lead t 
serious breakdown in approximately ten per 
cent of marriages between Catholic parties 


IN-LAWS UR UUTLAWS? 


Kinship Bonds in Marriage Conflici 


JoHn L. THomas, S.]. 


1.8.0. 


HAT WOULD HAPPEN to 

some after-dinner speakers and 

cartoonists if a form of mar- 
riage were devised to do away with 
in-laws? The mother-in-law theme, 
particularly, provides an inexhaustible 
source of humor. Of course, there is 
a more sombre side to the picture. In- 
laws (and again the mother-in-law 
leads the field) are accused of driving 
untold numbers of couples to drink, 
desertion and despair. At times, this 
approach takes on the character of a 
vitriolic attack against the whole fe- 
male “species,” as in Wylie’s Generation 
of Vipers. Again, as in Strecker’s Their 
Mothers’ Sons, “moms” who refuse to 
cut the “golden cord’? are made ac- 
countable for the high incidence of 
neuroses in the armed services and mar- 
riage. Fact or fiction, the in-law 
theme, like the weather, is a recurrent 
of conversation. It may be 
worthwhile, then, to learn what family 
sociologists can tell us about it. What 
does science say in this case? 

Students of the problem are in vir- 
tual agreement that in-law adjustment 
constitutes one of the serious 
problems encountered by young couples 
in achieving marital happiness. 
ample, in a study of 409 couples who 
have been married an average of twenty 
years, women mentioned in-law rela- 
tionships second, and men, third among 
six areas calling for adjustment in mar- 
riage. In another study of 544 couples 
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topic 


most 


For ex- 


in the early years of marriage, in-law 
relationships were given first place in 
the list of difficult areas requiring ad- 
justment.' The relatively high rate of 
incidence, however, offers no gauge of 
the problem’s seriousness. Most cases 
in these two studies characterized them- 
selves as happily married. In general, 
most studies indicate that in-law ad 
justment is a problem of early marriage; 
it is occasioned more frequently by the 
wife’s family; it involves the mother 
in-law more often than other members 
of the respective families, and success- 
ful adjustment in this area is closely 
related to happiness in marriage.” 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 
Before presenting my own findings 
on this question, a few preliminary ob- 
servations are in order. First, for the 
average happily married couple, in-laws 
On the contrary, 
looked upon with 


are not “problems.” 
they are normally 
esteem and affection. Of course, in 


the early months of marriage, while 


both parents and newlyweds are getting 
I 


used to their new roles, mutual adjust- 


ments will be required. Second, when 


in-law problems do arise, one must not 
make the a priori assumption that the 


' These studies ] 
Landis and Mary G. Landis, Building «a 
Successful Marriage, Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1953, pp. 302-03. 

> Cf. Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, 
Engagement and Marriage, J. B. Lippin 
cott, Philadelphia, 1953, pp. 598-99. 


are reported in ludson |] 
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in-laws are the cause of the conflict 
situation. There seems to be a general 
tendency to blame them in all cases. 
This is an uncritical assumption not 
squaring with facts. Frequently, im- 
maturity or the past experience of one 
of the spouses with their own family 
renders them inimical to all in-law con- 
tacts. 
COMPLEX PROBLEM 


Third, the in-law problem is com- 
plex in its nature and its origin. It 
may arise out of the very situation. For 
example, living with the parents after 
marriage or having a parent in the home 
can give rise to problems frequently 
solved only by a change in the situa- 
tion. Overidentification with one’s pa- 
rental family, frequent in early mar- 
riage, may cause resentment. Relig- 
ious, cultural, ethnic or social class dif- 
ferences, especially if they are accom- 
panied by latent non-acceptance of the 
“outsider,” give rise to tensions and an- 
tagonism coloring all in-law relation- 
ships. 

Fourth, the incidence of in-law con- 
flicts in a given culture is no indication 
of the control of the extended family 
or of the amount of their “interfer- 
ence.” In many cultures the control 
and consequent “interference” of the 
extended family is persistent and ex- 
tensive, but there are few in-law “prob- 
lems” because young couples have been 
reared to accept this patterning of fam- 
ily relationships. In an industrialized 
urban culture, however, the nuclear 
family (composed of husband, wife and 
immature offspring) is supposed to 
form a relatively autonomous unit 
brooking no outside interference and 
maintaining a husband-wife ‘“‘compan- 
ionship” ideal which appears extremely 
chary of even emotional attachments to 
the extended family group. Under such 
circumstances, opportunity for conflict, 
particularly from the side of the over- 
possessive parent or the immature new- 
lywed, can be expected to be prevalent. 
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EFFECT ON MARRIAGE 


The question is frequently asked: Do 
in-laws break up many marriages? The 
usual answer is: Not if the couple are 
fairly secure in each other’s affections 
and are mature enough to discuss their 
families objectively. Of course, this is 
not really an answer, since we would 
like to know how often situations arise 
in which failure to work out satisfac- 
tory relations with in-laws leads to 
breakdown of marriage. My research 
leads me to conclude that at least 
among Catholics, such failure occurs in 
less than ten per cent of marriages 
which end in separation. This conclu- 
sion is based on the study of three sep- 
arate groups of unstable Catholic 
marriages. It appears, therefore, that 
when it occurs, the problem of in-laws, 
like that of money, may lead to con- 
siderable tension and may call for ex- 
tensive adjustment by one spouse or 
both, but it is usually resolved short of 
marital breakdown. 

Material for the present study was 
supplied by the analysis of 222 broken 
marriages in which in-law problems 
figured more or less prominently.” In 
slightly less than fifty per cent of these 
cases failure to resolve the in-law prob- 
lem appeared as the primary factor in 
breakdown. In the remaining cases 
other unstabilizing factors were present 
together with the in-law problem so 
that it was impossible to judge what 
part the latter had played in causing 
the marriage to disintegrate. 

It might be well to note here that 
when dealing with marriage cases in 
which in-law interference is alleged by 


* These in-law cases were drawn from a 
larger study of 7,000 marriage failures 
involving Catholics. See John L. Thom 
as, S.J., Some of the Factors Involved in 
the Breakdown of Catholic Marriages 
unpublished doctoral! dissertation, Harp 
ers Library, University of Chicago, 1949, 
296 pp.; also “Marriage Breakdown,”so 
CIAL ORDER, 2 (December, 1952) 445-50; 
“Marital Failure and Duration,” ibid., 3 
(January, 1953) 24-29. 
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one of the parties, the marriage coun- 
selor must make every effort to ascer- 
tain at what stage of marital conflict 
the alleged in-law interference occurred. 
Very frequently in-laws are obliged to 
step in and protect their blood relative 
from abuse and mistreatment. The of- 
fending party, through a later rational- 
ization of his conduct, will insist that 
all would have been well had in-laws 
not “interfered.” This process of “‘tele- 
scoping” cause and effect occurs in most 
personalized accounts of marriage prob- 
lems. Once a couple start to weave 
the tangled threads of discord into the 
web of their lives, the entire pattern of 
their relationships takes on a different 
shade. Where did the trouble start? 
One must have the patience of Penelope 
to unweave the snarl. At times rela- 
tionships have reached such a pass that 
the only solution is to declare a mora- 
torium and have the couple make a 
fresh start. 


SOME SPECIAL TRAITS 


The 222 cases under study revealed 
some interesting characteristics which 
merit further consideration. The most 
meaningful presentation of our findings 
would involve a comparison of the 
characteristic traits of this group with 
those of the general Catholic popula- 
tion. Unfortunately, data on the gen- 
eral Catholic population are lacking so 
that we must employ data which may 
be termed “second best” That is to 
say, the 222 cases under discussion are 
part of a larger group of 7,000 broken 
marriages concerning which we do have 
adequate information. | Comparisons 
will be drawn, therefore, between this 
larger group and the selected cases in- 
volving in-law problems. This ap- 
proach enables us to underline impor- 
tant differences. Although it would be 
preferable to have a group 
composed of “normal” Catholic mar- 
riages, the larger group does not differ 
markedly from the general population 
in most respects. 
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COMPARISON WITH TOTAL GROUP 
The first interesting feature to be 
noted is that the in-law problem was 
characterized by national (or ethnic) 
differences. It involved those of Polish 
and Italian descent proportionately 
oftener than others and at about the 
same rate for in-group and out-group 
marriages. For example, although a 
husband of Polish descent was involved 
in only 13.8 per cent of the total group 
of broken marriages, he was involved 
in 20.3 per cent of the cases alleging 
in-law problems. Likewise, a wife of 
Polish descent was involved in only 16.9 
per cent of the total group but in 23.9 
of the in-law group. This characteristic 
was somewhat less marked in those of 
Italian descent, the percentages being 
10.9 compared to 13.1 for the husbands 
and 10.8 compared to 14.1 for the 
wives. These national differences can 
be explained in terms of different fam- 
ily systems. ‘Traditionally, the Poles 
and Italians have cherished an extended 
family system so that the modern trend 
toward the nuclear type completely au 
tonomous and self-sufficient creates 
special problems of adjustment. 
Length of acquaintance and engage- 
ment, age at marriage and age-differ- 
ence characteristics of the in-law group 
present few marked deviations, and all 
differences from the total group run in 
the direction of greater marriage sta- 
bility, if we are to credit the findings 
of marriage-prediction experts. For ex- 
ample, 40.1 per cent were acquainted 
for three years or more before marriage 
as compared to 36.1 per cent of the 
total group; only 29.7 per cent mar- 
ried without an engagement period 
compared to 35.6; only 7.2 per cent of 
the husbands were under 21 at marriage 
as compared to 13.0, and 55 per cent 
were thirty years or over as compared 
to 45.1 per cent; 34.2 per cent of the 
wives were under 21 as compared to 
39.6; only 6.8 per cent of the wives 
were older than their husbands as com- 
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pared with 11.4 per cent of the total 
group. 

The white-collar classes were some- 
what more affected by the in-law prob- 
lem than were the working classes; al- 
though they were only 25.1 per cent of 
the total group, they contained 29.3 
per cent of the in-law group. This 
finding is somewhat surprising, since 
the necessity of “living in” with the 
parental family would seem more com- 
mon among the working classes. Ac- 
tually, it was found that the problem 
of “living in” accounted for only 9.5 
per cent of the cases with in-law dif- 
ficulties. Where it did occur, how- 
ever, it was among members of the 
working classes in two out of three 
cases. 


SOURCE OF TROUBLE 


The in-law group differed most wide- 
ly from the total group in the two 
closely connected categories of number 
of children per family and duration of 
marriage. Approximately 42 per cent 
of the in-law cases were childless, 37.4 
had one child and only 8.5 had three or 
more children. The comparable per- 
centages for the total group were 35.3, 
27.3 and 18.9 per cent, respectively. 
The data on duration of marriage give 
even more convincing evidence that the 
in-law problem occurs very early in 
marriage. Approximately 24 per cent 
of these marriages broke up within the 
first year, 64.4 per cent within the first 
five years and only 15.8 endured ten 
years or more. The comparable per- 
centages for the total group are: 13.7 
per cent within the first year, 42.9 
within the first five years and 33.9 per 
cent after ten years. 

The characteristics revealed by the 
percentages in these categories speak 
for themselves. When there is an in- 
law problem, some acceptable adjust- 
ment is worked out early in marriage, 
or the partnership fails. 

Perhaps the most disputed question 
in this whole in-law situation is who 
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causes the trouble. Popular belief as- 
sumes that the mother-in-law is gen- 
erally the troublemaker. Landis, in the 
study previously referred to, states that 
of 116 husbands and 160 wives report- 
ing various in-law relationships caus- 
ing friction in their marriages, 42 per 
cent of the husbands and fifty per cent 
of the wives said that it was the moth- 
er-in-law. My own findings do not 
picture the mother-in-law quite so 
unfavorably. She appears as the sole 
in-law factor in 38.7 per cent of the 
cases; in the remainder, two or more 
in-laws are involved in the situation. 
If we break down these cases further, 
the mother-in-law figures as the sole 
in-law factor in only 33.0 per cent of 
cases which the interviewer thought 
due primarily to the in-law problem. 
An additional disputed point is 
whether the families of husband or wife 
appear more frequently in in-law prob- 
lems. It is generally maintained that 
in-law friction is a feminine pattern 
since mothers-in-law, sisters-in-law and 
wives are involved more frequently 
than are males. My findings lend some 
support to this hypothesis, since the 
wife’s in-laws figured in 47.7 per cent 
of the cases; the husband’s, in 38.3 per 
cent, and in-laws from both sides, in 
14.0 per cent. This breakdown of 
cases enables us to take another look 
at the mother-in-law situation. Of all 
the cases involving the wife’s relatives, 
her mother was featured as the sole 
factor in 44.3 per cent of the cases; 
in those involving the husband’s rela- 
tives, his mother appeared as the sole 
factor in 45.9 per cent.* However, if 
we consider only the cases involving 
the mother-in-law, we find that the 
wife’s mother appeared in 54.6 per cent 


* For opposing positions on whether it is 
more difficult for the husband or for the 
wife to achieve emancipation from par- 
ents, cf. Mirra Komarovsky, “Functional 
Analysis of Sex Roles,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 15 (August, 1950) 508- 
16; and Robert F. Winch, The Modern 
Family, Holt, New York, 1952, pp. 296- 
303. 
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of the cases. This figure follows from 
the fact, as we have indicated, that a 
higher percentage of the wife’s relatives 
were involved in the total number of 
cases. 

As I was at pains to point out earlier, 
a description of the persons involved 
in in-law problems does not establish 
the direction of the cause-and-effect 
relationship. In itself it does little more 
than outline the active agents, the two 
polar points of conflict. Such infor- 
mation will scarcely satisfy those whose 
censorious proclivities compel the as- 
signment of guilt in all cases. It must 
be recalled that in-law problems arise 
as conflict or tension situations between 
two or more people. This situation 
becomes a marriage problem only to 
the extent that both marriage partners 
are involved. For example, in the typi- 
cal mother-in-law problem situation, 
“mom” is a menace only to the extent 
that she controls her offspring or, 
stated in another way, only to the ex- 
tent that her offspring immaturely val- 
ues the parental bond more than the 
marriage bond. It is precisely the in- 
ability of one or both marriage part- 
ners to stand on their own feet that 
makes in-law interference effective. 


SERIOUS RESULTS 


Of course, this is only stating the 
obvious. Realism impels us to point 
out that competition between the long- 
standing parental bond and the newly- 
formed marriage bond can create ten- 
sion. Through the manipulation of un- 
scrupulous, selfish or well-intentioned 
but domineering parents, this tension 
can grow until it leads to breakdown 
of the marriage. Further, where a pat- 
tern of over-dependence on the parent 
has been maintained up to marriage, 
there is every danger that it will con- 
tinue. Unless there is understanding 
and cooperation between parents and 
the “outside” partner in these cases, 
serious trouble can arise. Sometimes 
the wedding sets the stage for a long 
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overdue weaning process, but it is well 
to remember that the weaning process, 
whether in infancy or later life, is 
successful only if the parent take the 
initiative. 

TYPICAL PROBLEMS 


It may be helpful to review briefly 
a few of the typical situations in which 
in-law conflicts arise. As we have in- 
dicated, the much-discussed case of 
newlyweds living in with parents does 
not generally lead to the breakdown 
of the marriage. It does create consid- 
erable tension, if for no other reason 
than that modern urban dwellings do 
not have sufficient space for two fam- 
ilies. Tension can also be increased 
by the very proximity of the two 
households. On the other hand, the 
situation is generally recognized to be 
temporary or, at least, modifiable, so 
that the couple frequently chooses to 
move as an alternative to continued 
conflict. 

A more serious and difficult situation 
may arise when one of the parents lives 
in with newlyweds. Difference in age 
often leads to difference in outlook and 
customs. However, among normally 
mature people the situation, while not 
always mutually satisfactory, is gener- 
ally manageable. 

Real trouble occurs in those cases in 
which the parent (generally the moth- 
er) resents the loss of the economic 
and/or emotional support of her child 
through marriage. In this situation, 
my experience has been that such 
women can be utterly ruthless, stopping 
at nothing to regain monopoly over 
their child. Subtle remarks, innuendo, 
persistent criticism, false accusations, 
feigned sickness, tears, assuming a mar- 
tyr’s role are the chief techniques they 
employ to achieve their ends. Fre- 
quently the only solution lies in break- 
ing up the unhappy threesome. In 
practice, this involves making a choice 
between parent and marriage partner— 
unfortunately, the parent does not al- 
ways lose. 
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There is also the phenomenon of 
“momism” of which Wylie and Strecker 
have written. This can be a mother- 
daughter or a mother-son combination 
and is equally disruptive of marriage 
in either case. Actually, the daughter 
or son reared in such circumstances 
is incapable of mature marriage rela- 
tionships. Dependence is so deeply in- 
terwoven into their personality from 
childhood that they are lost without 
“mom.” Obviously, they should never 
have married, but in the ordinary 
course of events they do. Not only 
are they incapable of fulfilling their 
partnership role in marriage, but 
“mom” has no intention of losing her 
child through marriage. Where the 
husband is involved, case histories reveal 
a pattern of non-support, infidelity, 
irresponsibility and frequent desertion 
back to ‘“‘mom.”” The mother-daughter 
combination generally ends with the 
females taking a stand against all males. 
When the marriage counselor gets the 
case he learns that the husband is 
“over-sexed,” a “beast,” a “drunkard” 
and so forth. 


IMMATURITY IN PARTNERS 


Sometimes in-law problems arise be- 
cause of immaturity in one or both 
marriage partners. When both are im- 
mature, in-laws from both families 
tend to become involved. The mar- 
riage remains unstable, since it never 
has become an adequately autonomous 
unit, with the result that major decis- 
ions are frequently made by the in-laws 
and necessary adjustments are avoided 
by having recourse to over-helpful par- 
ents. Immature partners tend either 
to exaggerate or to minimize the signi- 
ficance of the marriage bond. That is, 
some childishly resent their partner’s 
customary and natural affection for 
parents and are unduly upset if in-laws 
attempt to counsel or assist. On the 
other hand, some seem to forget that 
marriage implies the establishment of 
a new social unit, and they merely 
strive to integrate their partner into 
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their parental family group. If these 
attitudes are stubbornly retained, real 
marriage conflict can follow. 

Finally, there is the situation of non 
acceptance by the parental group. This 
non-acceptance can be based on religi- 
ous, national, cultural or social class 
differences. Even when clearly recog- 
nized and foreseen, these differences 
create tension in marriage—although 
they constitute no real threat to sta- 
bility if the partners are mature. 
Further, it is usual for non-acceptance 
to disappear when the parents see the 
couple enjoying real happiness. 

This treatment of the in-law prob- 
lem has by its very nature emphasized 
the “outlaw” aspects of in-law rela- 
tionships. It would be misleading and 
unrealistic to dismiss this topic with- 
out pointing out that most in-law re- 
lationships are maintained with a min- 
imum of friction on both sides. For 
every marriage breaking up through 
in-law “interference,” one could easily 
point out many saved by parental aid. 
The nuclear family is no social ideal. 
Kinship bonds are prime realities which 
can be ignored only at the expense of 
a stable family system. That they 
should be exploited by the selfish or 
prove harmful to the immature surely 
constitutes no grounds for their neg- 
lect. 

People implicitly recognize this 
truth. To be sure, they may joke about 
some in-law situations, but the general 
tendency of mature marriage partners 
is to respect the kinship bonds of their 
mates even when they find it difficult 
to understand them. This delicacy is 
illustrated by the story of the couple 
who were planning a second honey- 
moon on the occasion of their silver 
jubilee. Pointing to the little old lady 
sitting quietly at the window, the hus- 
band said, “Darling, do you think it 
will be all right if this time we leave 
your mother at home?” “My mother?” 
exclaimed the wife, “Why, all these 
years I thought she was yours!” 
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The most urgent problem facing those 
who are interested in social welfare con- 
cerns the widespread diffusion of private 
productive property, the source of freedom. 


LIBERTY ANU PROPERTY 


One of Our Most Urgent Problems: a Return to Ownership 


JaMEs V. ScHALL, S.J. 


Mt. St. Michael’s College, Spokane, Washington 


TRAGIC IRONY of today is 

that men, while paying great 

reverence at the shrine of hu- 
man liberty, progressively lose respect 
for the essential condition of liberty: 
widespread ownership of private, pro- 
ductive property. Nowhere do we see 
a major political party devoted to this 
ideal. With few noteworthy exceptions 
no scholars reapply the principles of 
private property to the American indus- 
trial state. 

There are, of course, all types of 
plans to organize every phase of the po- 
litical and economic scene. Indeed, 
there are even planners who seem to 
think that salvation lies in organiza- 
tion. But, since any deviation from 
such master plans would destroy the 
plan itself, the schemes leave little 
room for human liberty. To organize 
the social economy without first secur- 
ing human liberty “is, by definition, 
slavery.” Organization and control 
there must be, but it must come as the 
result of the vitality of free men, not 
as a plan foisted on the whole citizenry 
from above." Such methods seem to 
“free” men by felling them what they 


* The difference is important. If a man is 
forced to follow an economic master 
plan, regardless of its conflicts with his 
rights and duties, he is a slave no mat- 
ter what he is called. But if men have 
other means to protect themselves and at 
the same time bring order into chaos, 
such organization is the opposite of 
slavery. 
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must do, instead of permitting them to 
act according to their rational liberty. 


MEANS AND END 

Few well - considered and practical 
movements, however, have posited as 
their first principle the fundamental 
foundations of human society and hence 
the foundation of human liberty. “The 
first consideration for a society,” wrote 
Christopher Dawson, 

is not to maintain the volume of its in- 

dustrial production or even “the standard 

of life” [living] in the current sense of 
the expression but the quality of its pop- 
ulation, and that cannot be secured by 
mere expenditure of money on so-called 

“social services;” but only by the preser- 

vation of the natural foundations of so- 

ciety: the family and the land.’ 

Many Catholic scholars take an ac- 
tive part in the movement to cure 
American social ills. Their books and 
periodicals demand serious attention 
and study. In the opinion of this writ- 
er, however, they fail too often to 
stress the ultimate social and political 
end for which they labor—true, human 
liberty—and the means to be used— 
that is, a reapplication of the principle 
of private property. The just wage, 
labor unions, profit-sharing, co-part- 
nership, co-management, the industry 
* Christopher Dawson, Enquiries into Re- 

ligion and Culture, Sheed and Ward, 

New York, 1933, p. 43. The term “land” 

means the ultimate source of wealth. It 

does not deny the obvious fact that 
wealth must be processed and distributed. 
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councils are subjects which constantly 
find their champions. In encyclicals 
and pastorals, however, these ideas are 
either means of a return to private 
property or a support of property and 
its modifications in a society in which 
property shall have been secured.” Prop- 
erty, in turn, will insure the liberty of 
men.* 

The insistence, however, on a return 
to private property should not be con- 
fused with any capitalistic tirade 
against socialism or communism, for it 
is painfully obvious that communism is 
a threat only because liberal capitalism 
was a failure. Rather, the insistence is 
a plea for Christian democratic thinkers 
to work out a sound and practical ap- 
plication of the principle of private 
property to the American scene, to ad- 
vocate the basic importance of human 
liberty and of its necessary supposition, 
private property. It is a plea for a real 
alternative to the capitalistic-socialistic 
dilemma—that trap which seeks to con- 


* This statement cannot be adequately dis- 
cussed here. Further illumination will 
be found: 1. on the just wage in Quad- 
ragesimo Anno (hereafter, Q.A.), n. 63; 
2. on labor unions in Rerum Novarum 
(hereafter, R.N.) n. 42; same quoted in 
Q.A., n. 32; 3. on profit-sharing, co- 
ownership and co-management in “The 
Church and Social Order,” 1940 State- 
ment of the American Hierarchy, Our 
Bishops Speak, Bruce, Milwaukee, 1952, 
p. 335; 4. on the ordines in Q.A., n. 
82; 5. in summary: “The majority must 
somehow become owners, or at least in 
part, of the instruments of production. 
They can be enabled to reach this stage 
gradually through cooperative productive 
societies and co-partnership arrange- 
ments.” “Bishops’ Program of Social Re- 
construction,” Our Bishops Speak, p. 258. 

* “The Church places such strong emphasis 
upon private ownership, control and op- 
eration of productive property for two 
reasons. In the first place, she regards 
a strong family structure as the corner- 
stone of a Christian society and of civic 
liberty. Secondly, she realizes that the 
ownership, control and operation of pro- 
ductive property is the economic bastion 
of personal freedom and of a virile family 
life.” Social Justice Statement of the Aus 
stralian Hierarchy, 1948. 
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vince men that the only possible alter- 
native to the capitalism of the cartels 
is the socialism of the state or, con- 
versely, that the only alternative to 
leftist socialism is rightist liberal cap- 
italism. 

It is vitally necessary, therefore, to 
understand what is meant by human 
liberty and by the principle of individ- 
ual, private, productive property. Only 
by clarifying these notions can the na- 
tions avoid the chasm of human eco- 
nomic slavery. If a solid basis of lib- 
erty for the common man is not estab- 
lished, it will be impossible for him to 
withstand domination—whether of state 
or of the “private” owner of all pro- 
ductive property.” 


HUMAN LIBERTY 


Liberty includes more than Montes- 
quieu’s “‘... ability to do what one ought 
to desire and in not being forced to do 
what one ought not to desire... .”” 
This is the first step, the most funda- 
mental part. Yet liberty is more than 
the right to do what is fitting. It is 
also the right of doing what is beauti- 
ful, what is fine, what is just ordinary. 
Liberty is the realm in which there is 
no external compulsion, the area where 
a man can act by free, rational choice 
according to his own designs. 

Liberty, of course, is not to be con- 
fused with license. A man is not “at 
liberty” to break the moral law or the 
commandments. Such laws place posi- 
tive restraints on the sphere of a man’s 


5 These are the only two alternatives, I 
believe, in civilized states. There is a 
different type of relationship between 
high and low in societies based on kin- 
ship. “The essence of barbaric society 
is that it rests on the principle of kin- 
ship rather than on that of citizenship 
or that of the absolute authority of the 
state.” Christopher Dawson, The Mak- 
ing of Europe, Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1937, p. 68. 


° The Spirit of Laws, quoted in Howard 
R. Penniman, Sait’s American Parties and 
Elections, Appleton-Century-Crofts, New 
York, 1952, p. 5. 
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free choice. But liberty does mean the 
fullest possible choice for every man in 
those vast areas in which he can legit- 
imately act. Ina very real sense, then, 
liberty is the right to be different, or, 
if you will, the right to be perfect. 

But liberty does not mean freedom. 

Freedom . . . is a subjective conception. 

It designates a consciousness in us of what 

we are, an inner illumination of our na- 

ture whereby we know ourselves as moral 
agents, able to discern right and wrong 
and to exercise the power of moral choice. 

In this sense no man is free who does not 

know himself as being possessed of a free 

will... . Freedom can be had only by men 
who know what kind of creatures God 
fashioned them to be.’ 

A slave, therefore, can have freedom, 
but he is certainly not at liberty. A 
man in secure circumstances, on the 
other hand, can theoretically be at lib- 
erty, but by his philosophy or religion 
he may have destroyed his own spiritual 
freedom.” 

It is not, however, to be supposed 
that liberty does not ultimately depend 
on freedom. It does. For liberty se- 
cures an area in which a man can freely 
choose. If that man has no desire to 
exercise his power of choice, of what 
value is his liberty? That is why the 
idea of human liberty has risen with 
Christianity, for it is a product of that 
dynamic spiritual freedom implanted in 
the very marrow of those societies 
which have embraced the Faith.” Thus 


* Ross Hoffman, Tradition and Progress, 
Bruce, Milwaukee, 1938, p. 103. Some 
authors use “freedom” for “liberty.” In 
the rest of this essay, the use of the terms 
will follow the given definition. The 
author is indebted to Hoffman’s chapter, 
“Property, Basis of Liberty.” On the 
central place of freedom in _ socio-eco- 
nomic thought, see the excellent analy- 
sis of Johannes Messner, “Freedom as a 
Principle of Social Order,” Modern 
Schoolman, 28 (January, 1951) 97-110. 
This article is summarized in soOcIAL 
ORDER, | (April, 1951) iii. 

In the sense that he looks at everything 
as “determined,” whatever that means. 

' See Charles Norris Cochrane, Christianity 
and Classical Culture, Oxford University 
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it is becoming increasingly clear that 
the modern world cannot even have the 
liberty it so ardently cherishes, if it 
does not embrace the Faith it so skill- 
fully avoids. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Now let us look at the idea of indi- 
vidual, private, productive property. 
The words are carefully chosen: indi- 
vidual as opposed to an impersonal cor- 
poration or trust, private as opposed to 
public, productive as opposed to prop- 
erty that is owned but which is not 
productive (as one’s house or garage). 
Productive is a vitally important ele- 
ment in the definition. For, since prop- 
erty is designed to support liberty, it 
must give a source of livelihood to a 
man who has to defy those stronger 
than he, who desire to place an unjust 
restriction on his liberty.*® The liberty 
to be oppressed is a mockery. But 
productive property is not exclusively 
equivalent to land, though land is the 
ultimate source of all wealth. Stores, 
shops, mines, factories, trucks, ships are 
productive as they are all positive cogs 
in the final production of wealth. 

These observations on property and 
liberty clear the way to the core of the 
modern problem, that is, the support of 
liberty by property. For there must be 
something which enables a man to exer- 
cise his liberty, something which en- 
ables him to withstand effectively any 
attempt on the part of a state or a pri- 
vate baron or organization to restrict 
his liberty. That something is and al- 
ways has been individual, private, pro- 
ductive property. 

Now it is apparent that no man who 
absolutely depends upon another for the 
land which he tills, or the capital he 


Press, New York, 1944, for the classical 
concept of the individual in the state. 
‘°Private property must always work to- 
wards the common good. The 
earth, though divided among private own 
ers, ceases not thereby to minister to the 


‘i XI force 


needs of all... ,” as Leo 


fully puts it in R.N., n. 7. 
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invests, or the job at which he labors 
is at liberty to defy the person control- 
ling the land and the capital and the in- 
dustry upon which he depends. To do 
so would bring starvation upon him- 
self and upon his family. “There is no 
liberty,” observed Lord Acton, “where 
there is hunger Man must 
have property that will keep him alive 
during those times in which his liberty 
is being challenged. Without it, he 
must submit to those who control the 
means of livelihood. There is no third 
choice.”* 

But is the stress on productive prop- 
erty as the basic safeguard of liberty 
valid? Why may not property be 
merely one of many safeguards—one 
with government, public opinion, un- 
ions, cooperatives and other forces? 
This is a crucial point. The reason is 
that private property is meant to pro- 
tect individual human liberty against 
not only the state and the trusts, but 
also against public opinion, trade un- 
ions, Cooperatives or any institution 
which may threaten human liberty. Be- 
sides, it is well to note that public opin- 
ion and government itself depend ulti- 
mately on the liberty of the common 
man, not vice versa. Both can aid lib- 
erty, but neither is its foundation. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


Nor is a guaranteed annual wage an 
adequate substitute for property as a 
support for liberty. It comes back to 
the original problem: Who will guaran- 
tee the wage? There is a more human 


‘tActon Manuscript, n. 5,500, in the Cam- 
bridge Library, quoted in G. E. Fasnacht. 
Acton’s Political Philosophy, Hollis and 
Carter, London, 1952. Acton’s idea of 
liberty is akin to Montesquieu’s. 


**The most staunch defenders of this view 
are, of course, Chesterton and Belloc. 
Belloc’s Restoration of Property should 
be read in this connection. Chesterton 
was capable of defending property in 
essays ranging in topic from Chaucer to 
the delights of a pint of beer. 
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objection to the substitution of wage 
for property. For property is some- 
thing a man owns; it is his work, his 
pride, his livelihood; it bears “. . . as it 
were, the impress of his own personality 

..”"* Tt is the natural desire of a man 
to own something of his own, to be able 
to labor for what is his. This is why 
the popes have always insisted that just 
wages should lead to ownership. “There 
are many factors which must contrib- 
ute to the greater diffusion of property. 
But the principle one always will be a 
just salary.””** 


POSSIBILITY OF PROPERTY 


Private property, therefore, is essen- 
tial to human liberty. No individual 
human liberty can long exist without 
it. This is not to say that a collectivist 
state, or a capitalistic state, or a fas- 
cistic state, or a slave state cannot pro- 
vide food and welfare for its subjects. 
It can. And that is the precise delusion 
which contemporary society faces. It 
is confronted with systems perfectly 
willing and capable of securing material 
welfare—at the price, of course, of hu- 
man liberty, to trade bread for submis- 
sion. Indeed there are signs that some 
men prefer such security to liberty. But 
they would not, if the light of liberty 
had been kept shining for all to see, if 
the real foundation of liberty had al- 
ways been the goal of reformers and 
revolutionaries. Yet it is not too late. 
Surely if a workable alternative, one 
based necessarily on private property 
and human liberty, can be presented, 
men will soon flock to the new stand- 
ard, a standard the ordinary man rec- 
ognizes instinctively as the natural 
support of his liberty. 

Any discussion of private property 
leads back to the perennial problem: 


*®R.N., n. 7. SOCIAL ORDER will shortly print 
an article on the converse of this thesis, 
namely, that the administration of pri- 
vate, productive property produces a for 
mative and developmental effect in the 
owner, Ep. 


“Pius XII, Radio Address, March 11, 1951. 
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Is it possible from a merely pragmatic 
point of view, for all men to possess pri- 
vate property? This does not mean 
that every person will own private 
property. It means rather that a suf- 
ficient number in any given community 
will so possess property that it will de- 
termine the community tenor and atti- 
tude and thereby secure the habit of 
liberty for all. It is in this sense that 
public opinion and government can aid 
liberty. 

The answer to the question presents 
the real difficulty to the modern Ameri- 
can state. It is the central problem to 
which Christian democratic thinkers 
must devote their thought. This essay, 
in spite of the many digressions neces- 
sary even to pose the problem, is an at- 
tempt clearly to present the nature of 
the issue and to indicate the direction, 
at least, in which its solution lies. In 
short, the answer must show realistic- 
ally how and to what extent the ab- 
stract principle of private property can 
be applied to the American industrial 
state. 

Leo XIII has quite clearly shown 
what this abstract principle signifies: 

. . . It is in his [man’s] power to exer- 
cise his choice not only on things which 
regard his present welfare, but also on 
those which will be for his advantage in 
time to come. Hence man not only can 
possess the fruits of the earth, but also the 
earth itself; for of the products of the 
earth he can make provision for the fu- 
ture. Man’s needs do not die out, but 
recur; satisfied today, they demand new 
supplies tomorrow.*® 

This is a principle valid in all times and 
all places. The difference in forms of 
property in different societies comes 
from the particular application of the 
principle to a definite time and place. 
The application took one form when ap- 
plied to the civilization of the Middle 
Ages, another form in Spain and the 
monarchic eras, a still different form in 
the America of Revolution. In some 
societies, the application of the princi- 
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ple meant thirty acres and a couple of 
sheep or goats. In other societies, it 
meant five thousand acres of grazing 
land, or merely an acre and a half of 
truck garden. 

GOAL OF ALL THINKERS 

The thing to note here is that the 
principle must be applied differently 
for different societies and ages. It is, 
therefore, the first and foremost task 
of Catholic scholars to take this princi- 
ple as a pure principle, stripped of all 
vestiges of its particular application in 
other ages and in other societies, and 
apply it to the conditions of American 
society. This should be the goal of all 
thinkers who seek the welfare of peo- 
ple in the United States. 

This is one of the most complicated 
challenges ever posed, because the reap- 
plication of the principle of private 
property must be made in a society that 
is not agricultural, but industrial. And 
it is all the more difficult because an 
adequate readjustment of the principle 
has never before been made in an indus- 
trial state. Wherever industrial systems 
have appeared in the past private pro- 
ductive property has eventually been 
destroyed. And even if some private 
holdings have survived, they have done 
so in spite of the industrial movement 
—usually as the result of an earlier, ag- 
ricultural tradition. 

If America were a strictly agricul- 
tural nation, the problem could be 
solved rather simply by readjusting 
small land holdings. But ours is an in- 
dustrial society also—an industrial so- 
ciety that is gradually, but surely, de- 
stroying the well-divided agricultural 
properties that once dotted every area 
in the nation.’® Part of the task—and 
a vital part—of reapplying the princi- 
ple of private property will, therefore, 
be a return to conditions which favor 
small family-sized farms. The land 
must be saved from the giant, commer- 
cial farming concerns that are so trag- 


1°We must except the South, but even there 
plantations arose over the ruins of the 
small men 
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THE BLIND MAN 


Jo one is worthy of the title of a cul 
tivated man if he is blind to the moral, 
social and even political problems of our 
day. 


Yves pE Montcuevtt, S.J., For Men of 
Action, p. 122. 
ically sweeping the wheat fields of 


Washington, the orchards of Califor- 
nia, the farm lands in the South. This 
does not necessarily mean a movement 
from the cities to the farms, but it does 
mean that the children of today’s and 
tomorrow’s farmers must be provided 
with a real opportunity to acquire farms 
of their own—an opportunity which 
diminishes by the year. 
CONCLUSION 

The main task, however, is a read- 
justment of the principle of private 
property to the industrial system itself 
in such a manner that human liberty 
will be secured. In this direction must 
the thought of scholars be guided. For 
as 

. . . he [St. Thomas] makes us under- 
_ stand that if the progress of human so- 

cieties is to proceed in the direction of 
this liberation, it would be fully attained 
—that is, every form and modality of 
servitude, of service to another for the 
peculiar or private good of another, 
would be abolished for all men—only at 
the termination of the movement of 
human history. This will not be accom- 
plished by a quick change and a mes- 
sianic revolution abolishing private prop- 
erty, but by better and more human ar- 
rangements of private property.*” 

This task is, therefore, one of the 
most baffling problems ever presented 
to a people. It is the problem this es- 
say presents to American scholars. What 
does it mean for a worker in an indus- 
trial state to own private, productive 
property in such a manner that it will 
secure his liberty? How can a man 
dwelling in an urban area really own 
some private, productive property? How 


‘Jacques Maritain, Scholasticism and Poli- 
tics, Macmillan, New York, 1952, p. 140. 
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shall unions and industrial councils sup- 
port private property? In brief, what 
does private property mean to an indi- 
vidual in an industrial state? 

More directly, the author poses the 
following propositions for more imme- 
diate scholarly investigation: 

1. Does co-ownership in the form of 
stocks secure the requirements for liberty 
and property? 

2. If so, can such property be redistribu- 
ted? How? Is a positive policy of the 
government a sine qua non for its success? 

3. Are trends in ownership of corpora- 
tions, small businesses and farms really 
contributing to a loss of liberty as the 
author contends? 

4. Have American economists, by stress- 
ing the mechanical efficiency of the pro- 
ductive system and the profit motive 
alone, laid the seeds of their own destruc- 
tion, following Mr. Dawson’s dictum that 
" . the system that produces the larg- 
est profits is not necessarily the most ef- 
ficient in the long run, even from the 
economic point of view?”?® 


- 


5. If there be disagreement. with the 
essay—as there must be—in what other 
way can liberty be positively secured? 
These are the first and fundamental 

questions to be answered by Christian 
democratic thinkers. Only a blind man 
does not see that something is wrong 
with our state. But men want to know 
what is right: they are well aware that 
something is wrong. This much, how- 
ever, we do know: A reapplication of 
the principle of private property to the 
industrial system is, in the political and 
economic realms, the first step, while 
the guiding light, the goal for which all 
efforts must be made is the liberty of 
the individual man. Many are the plans 
that guarantee the welfare, but deny 
the liberty. Frequent are the cries for 
liberty, but for a liberty that denies 
security and righteousness. It is only 
by a harmonious and practical applica- 
tion of the principle of private property 
to the modern American state that the 
two goals of all Christian and demo- 
cratic aspiration can be attained—those 
two goals of the liberty and security 
of the common man. 


"Dawson, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 
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Pesch’s great contribution to economic 
thought was its reorganization about some 
new and more realistic principles derived 
from the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition. 


ECUNUMICS UF HEINRICH PESCH 


A Review 


Goetz A. BRIEFS 


Georgetown University 


Washington, D. C. 


EINRICH PESCH was the first 
to attempt an economic sys- 
tem based on the Aristotelian- 

Thomistic tradition. Before Pesch a re- 
spectable array of Catholics had treat- 
ed economic and social problems, but 
a systematic approach was lacking. The 
better part of the nineteenth century 
was dominated by the liberal school of 
economics; then the note already 
sounded by John Stuart Mill grew 
louder. The classical thesis of private 
interest’s identity with that of the 
common welfare seemed no longer ten- 
able. Liberal economists, growing con- 
cerned with the welfare angle, began 
to recognize supplementary functions 
of governmert, particularly in the field 
of labor. The dogmatism and moral 
complacency of economic liberalism be- 
gan to waver. 

The impact of Marxian socialism 
quickened the softening-up of liberal 
economic doctrine. Marxism at that 
time presented a closed and highly uni- 
fied system which vigorously attacked 
liberalism and capitalism. Marx’ criti- 
cal analysis of both contained argu- 
ments that could not be ignored. Bas- 
ically however, Marxism was utopian. 

Ever more clearly, economic doctrine 
split into “bourgeois” and “proletarian” 
schools, one losing faith in the identity 
of private interest with social welfare, 
the other finding welfare only in a col- 
lectivist society. Sprung from the phil- 
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osophy of the Enlightenment, the two 
schools were poles apart. 

Even Marxism, since 1890, has had 
doctrinal difficulties. Its classical or- 
thodoxy was past as Austro-Marxism 
and revisionism upset complacent ‘“‘sci- 
entific” socialists. Heresy and secular- 
ism were sapping all the old economic 
orthodoxies. 

The time was ripe for a restatement 
of economic principles based on the 
philosophia perennis, and into the his- 
torical situation stepped Heinrich 
Pesch. As a Schoolman, he could not 
ignore the partial truths in the other 
systems. True enough, liberalism had 
erred in making absolute and isolating 
certain truths about man and society. 
And socialism, which was a counter- 
system rooted in the shortcomings of 
liberalism, had erred by developing as 
an antithesis to error. 

Were not individual freedom, self- 
interest and competition necessary ele- 
ments of a well-ordered society? Was 
not a degree of self-liability essential to 
any economic system that respected the 
freedom of man? There were indeed 
truths in liberalism, but they were 
either overemphasized or underempha- 
sized, as in its philosophy of govern- 
ment. Marxism directed its attack 
against the philosophical anthropology 
of liberalism, but its resultant antithesis 
shifted the emphasis exclusively to so- 
Thus the philosophies, 
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though both derived from the same 
source, clashed head on. Economics 
was in need of a new basic philosophy 
since clearly the old one had spent its 
force. This was the task Pesch set him- 
self. His voluminous studies on the 
philosophic foundations of liberalism 
and socialism had prepared him for it 
well. 


PURPOSE OF AUTHOR 


In his book The Economics of Hein- 
rich Pesch* Father Richard E. Mul- 
cahy, S.J., set himself a twofold task. 
First, he wished to present the econom- 
ics of Pesch to the English-speaking 
world, where Pesch was practically un- 
known. Secondly, his book on Pesch 
was to be a textbook on welfare eco- 
nomics, a framework of economic 
theory. To this end Fr. Mulcahy 
quotes, wherever pertinent, modern au- 
thors on economics; partly to show the 
new problems Pesch had raised, partly 
to illuminate old problems in the light 
of the Peschian approach. On _ the 
whole, Fr. Mulcahy contented himself 
with the presentation of Pesch’s work; 
hence the paucity of critical observa- 
tions. 

In his introduction, Fr. Mulcahy ex- 
presses the following opinion: 

Despite his modernity, Pesch is in a 
true sense a “founder.” He was the first 
economist to construct an economic 
theory on the foundation of Aristotelian- 
Thomistic philosophy. He considered it 
essential that an economic theory, and 
also the organizational principle of the 
economy, be established on a sound social 
philosophy. (p. vi) 

A basic philosophy of economic theory 
is indeed an unexpected feature in the 
eyes of all who overlook or ignore the 
fact that all economic theory rests on 
explicit or implicit assumptions. Both 
classical liberalism and Marxism rest on 
an explicit basic philosophy; many econ- 
omists leave their assumptions rather 
implicit. I recall a lecture of the famous 
Jesuit Father Erich Wasmann at Berlin 


* Henry Holt, New York, 1952. $3.00. 
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University. The speaker faced an au- 
dience of professors who took no stock 
in philosophy. The surprise was that 
in the discussion which ensued Fr. Was- 
mann took his opponents apart one by 
one simply by demonstrating to them 
the implicit assumptions whence they 
started. It is a good thing to make 
one’s philosophy and assumptions ex- 
plicit. Then at least the reader knows 
what the author is talking about. 


Anyone presenting Pesch’s doctrine 
to readers of a foreign language meets 
with tremendous difficulties, first of all 
linguistic. Pesch characterized his sys- 
tem as Soziales Arbeitssystem. Fr. 
Mulcahy translated this literally, “‘So- 
cial system of labor.” Unfortunately, 
this term does not quite cover what is 
meant by Soziales Arbeitssystem. “Ar- 
beit” in Soziales Arbeitssystem has a 
wider meaning, perhaps best termed an 
“economically necessary function.” 
The German terms now in use are Lei- 
stung and Soziales Leistungssystem. 
“Social labor system” might lead one to 
believe that Pesch proposed something 
like “laborism,” which is by no means 
correct. In Lehrbuch, Il, 190 ff., he 
makes it very clear that the working 
“man’’—not the working hand—is the 
center of his system, and the working 
man includes entrepreneurs as well as 
all groups which provide for the spirit- 
ual and cultural needs of the people. 
Human Betriebsamkeit, that is, indus- 
triousness, effort directed towards ra- 
tional activity on all levels of human 
needs, is for Pesch the mine which bears 
the Wealth of Nations. Hence Soziales 
Arbeitssystem, in the Peschian meaning 
of the term, is a system of socio-eco- 
nomic functionalism. Pesch’s choice of 
Soziales Arbeitssystem may have rec- 


* This point is discussed at somewhat 
greater length in Oswald von Nell-Breun- 
ing, S.J., Reorganization of Social Econ- 
omy, Bruce, Milwaukee, 1937, pp. 168 and 
218. The entire issue of sociAL ORDER for 
April, 1951, was devoted to a symposium 
on Father Pesch and his thought. Eb. 
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ommended itself as both a concession to, 
and criticism of, Marxism. 

The example illustrates the difficulties 
which any Pesch translator is bound to 
encounter. On the whole, Fr. Mulcahy 
is to be commended for having mastered 
these difficulties extremely well. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


Further difficulties lie in the stupen- 
dous scope and fruitfulness of Pesch’s 
writings. The Lehrbuch alone is a mon- 
umental affair covering about 4,000 
large and densely printed pages, inter- 
spersed with thousands of quotations. 
His studies on liberalism and socialism 
are voluminous, and there are count- 
less pamphlets and articles. German 
authors are notorious for their involved 
style and long sentences; add to this 
the fact that the German language is 
very flexible, rich in terminology and 
synonyms and lends itself only too 
readily to uncontrolled and cumbersome 
word combinations, and you begin to 
gauge the size of the bear Fr. Mulcahy 
had by the tail. 

Nor is this all. Fr. Mulcahy had to 
condense the life-work of a prolific 
scholar whose long life spanned the 
rapid evolution of industrial capitalism 
brought on by the impact of the third 
Kondratieff upswing, the conflict be- 
tween orthodox Marxism and revision- 
ism, the First World War, the Bolshevik 
revolution, the destruction of the Ger- 
man empire and the rise of the Social 
Democratic party to power and the 
struggle of communist groups in Ger- 
many for the overthrow of the Weimar 
republic. On the other hand, Pesch 
was a witness of the renaissance of 
Catholic social doctrine and the emas- 
culation of economic liberalism. Grant- 
ed that his task was made easier by the 
clear thread of his basic philosophy, it 
was nevertheless immense. All the 
greater then, our gratitude to Fr. Mul- 
cahy for supplying the reader with a 
clear and concise picture of basic Pesch- 
ianism. 
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Basic Peschianism. The present writer 
witnessed the tremendous change which 
the German political, social economic 
system underwent during the last dec- 
ade of Pesch’s life. The fateful years 
between the breakdown of the German 
empire and the precarious normalisation 
of life from 1924 on explain why Pesch 
wrote some pamphlets and articles 
which both permitted and paid tribute 
to the elemental uncertainties and the 
turbulent conditions of those years. In 





|. S. O. FORUM COMING 


ON 


Union Appeals Board 


Recently the Upholsterers’ Union took a 
pioneering step when it set up a special 
board of appeals to handle grievances of 
its members. For details see ‘’Trends” in 
this issue. 


This step, SOCIAL ORDER feels, de- 
serves serious study, both for its own pos- 
sibilities and its effects on other unions’ 
civil rights activities. Therefore we are 
asking three questions of a select list of 
American authorities on unionism: 


1. Is there a need for some institution 
to safeguard the civil rights of union mem- 
bers in intra-union disciplinary actions? 


2. What is your opinion of the estab- 
lishment by the Upholsterers’ Union of an 
appeals board composed of non-members 
to review such actions? 


3. Are there alternate methods of “‘in- 
suring members democratic rights to a 
fair trial and to an unprejudiced verdict’’? 


Answers to these questions will make 
up a Forum in the next issue. Con- 
tributors include Rev. Philip Carey, S.J., 
David Dubinsky, John T. Dunlop, Rev. 
Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J., Clinton Golden, 
Patrick Gorman, A. J. Hayes, Alexander 
Heron, Hon. Irving M. Ives, Prof. Clark 
Kerr, George Meany, Merlyn S. Pitzele, 
Jacob S. Potofsky, A. Philip Randolph, 
Walter P. Reuther, Prof. Benjamin M. 
Selekman, Edward J. Volz, Judge Robert 
N. Wilkin, Prof. Dale Yoder and others 


in the next issue of SOCIAL ORDER 
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regard to his own doctrine, they were 
more “left of center” than were his 
earlier writings. He never made con- 
cessions in principles; but rapidly 
changing circumstances and the threat 
of communism urgently required a less 
conservative application of those princi- 
ples. In 1919 he proclaimed a com- 
plete break with capitalism and de- 
manded a new economic system. He 
regarded the rise of the working classes 
as the fulfillment of “our ardent wish- 
es” and the inspiring goal of Catholic 
political and social action. To him no 
repairs would do; capitalism seemed be- 
yond repair. 

Fr. Mulcahy was not attempting 
Pesch’s biography; the man’s system 
was his concern. Hence he paid little 
attention to the phase in Pesch’s writ- 
ings which was dominated by political 
considerations. These were some of the 
difficulties Fr. Mulcahy had to cope 
with before he could get to the core of 
his problem. 


EVALUATION 


How does Fr. Mulcahy evaluate 
Pesch’s contributions to economics? It 
often happens that an author becomes 
enamored of his hero and is carried 
away by him. Fr. Mulcahy has not suc- 
cumbed to this danger, nor has he 
thought it his task to view Pesch from 
a merely critical standpoint. 

The reader gains the impression that 
Pesch has made few original contribu- 
tions to economic thought. Fr. Mul- 
cahy sees him more as the organizer and 
coordinator of the economic ideas cov- 
ering centuries of development, as the 
mind who first conceived an economic 
doctrine based on Aristotelian-Thom- 
istic philosophy. Thus Pesch’s achieve- 
ment appears as the great synthesis of 
a vast expanse of knowledge and ideas 
on socio-economic life. Indeed no 
mean contribution! Was Adam Smith 
more “original”? His achievement too 
was synthesis, and in synthesis lies his 
claim to fame. 
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Yet one does not feel quite at ease 
about putting both authors side by side 
as great synthesizers. The root of this 
uneasiness is obvious: Smith is the 
founder of economics as an autonomous 
science based on a few principles, where- 
as Pesch’s mission seems precisely to un- 
do what Smith did. He reintegrated 
economic life into the conditioning ful- 
ness of human existence. He retraced, 
as it were, the steps economics had tak- 
en from Smith on. What Smith had 
aimed at in the title of his work, the 
Wealth of Nations, “epitomizes the gen- 
eral approach of Pesch to the study of 
economics.” (p. 13) 

The basic difference between the two 
is to be found in the sphere of social 
philosophy and ethics. Smith’s deism, 
his belief in the natural rights and nat- 
ural ethics of the Enlightenment, led 
him to his economic individualism. His 
synthesis develops a philosophy of the 
wealth of nations based on Enlighten- 
ment thought. Pesch’s synthesis estab- 
lishes a doctrine of the wealth of 
nations based on Aristotelian-Thomistic 
premises. From this viewpoint, Pesch 
was right in claiming that his system 
was a new one, “since it gives to the 
Smithian industrial system a solidaristic 
foundation through the social regula- 
tion of the economic process” (Lehr- 
buch, Vl, p. 214). The solidaristic 
foundation is derived from a social phi- 
losophy which differs from the Smith- 
ian. Fr. Mulcahy might well agree 
with Alexander Riistow (Das Versagen 
des Wirtschaftsliberalismus als religions- 
geschichtliches Problem, Europa Ver- 
lag, Ziirich-New York, 1945). 


SMITH AND PESCH AKIN— 


Nevertheless, the identity of purpose 
and method between Smith and Pesch 
is remarkable. Both aim at the wealth 
of nations; both start from philosoph- 
ical and ethical principles; both display 
an immense knowledge of economic his- 
tory. But they part ways in their fun- 
damental philosophy. In the history of 
economic doctrine it is Ricardo who 
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Wages, therefore, are income 
derived from our property in our 
minds and bodies. This is quite 
clear in a slave system, where a 
slave receives maintenance, not 
wages, like a domestic animal, 
and anything that he produces 
over and above his maintenance 
belongs to his master. In a free 
society the fact is somewhat ob- 
secured. ... 


KENNETH E. Boutpinc, The Economics of 
Peace, p. 102 (1945, Prentice-Hall). 
AAD ttre rarer errand 


first broke with the Smithian approach. 
Without realizing it, he turned the 
method of economic research towards 
that used in the natural sciences. The 
logical consistency of the system tri- 
umphed over the causal and functional 
explanation of economic reality. The 
quantitative approach denied qualita- 
tive points of view the right to exist. 
A profound “‘an-humanism” gained the 
upper hand, but it paid the price in in- 
creasing alienation from reality. Keynes 
created quite a stir with his renewed 
emphasis on reality, but he was ac- 
cepted because he approached it with 
methods in current use. Pesch’s at- 
tempt to present the philosophical 
framework of his doctrine in explicit 
terms and his insistence on the very es- 
sence of the economic act as a “‘spirit- 
ual reality” (Gundlach) is foreign to 
economic theories rooted in an entirely 
different soil. 


Fr. Mulcahy deserves praise for clear- 
ly exposing the fundamental differences 
between modern and Peschian econom- 
ics. His chapter on the nature of eco- 
nomic science is very illuminating. In 
the Peschian system the fundamentals 
of modern economic theory are shown 
to be not absolutes but relatives. They 
cannot be allowed to run wild. They 
have meaning only in the proper social 
frame of reference. It is precisely by 
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so placing them that Pesch meets with 
a degree of approval from modern wel- 
fare economists. Fr. Mulcahy carefully 
registers the points where Pesch and 
Pigou agree. Or do they only seem to 
agree? Would Pesch accept the modern 
welfare economics of the wealth of na- 
tions as substantially in agreement with 
his approach? We doubt it. 


Yet the trend of our era seems to be 
towards a realization of the objective 
nature of welfare; purely subjective no- 
tions are apparently on the way out. 
The reason lies in the increasing empha- 
sis on the common good. Unless pow- 
erful organizations of a group-individ- 
ualistic nature succeed in putting their 
group interest above the common good, 
a true notion of the good common to 
all is bound to force itself upon eco- 
nomic thought. Fr. Mulcahy points out 
that it is “unanimously agreed that un- 
employment is an economic evil to be 
eliminated.” (p. 34) Once this is 
granted, the conclusion is inescapable 
that there must exist agreement along 
other lines pertaining to the good com- 
mon to all, such as objective standards 
of consumption, standards of savings 
and investment, taxation, credit pol- 
icies and so forth. 


In sum, let us say that Fr. Mulcahy 
deserves our profound appreciation for 
having presented Pesch’s doctrine in 
such well-documented, reliable and con- 
cise form. Compared with modern eco- 
nomics’ conventional approach, Pesch’s 
may seem both dated and eclectic. The 
real question, however, is which ap- 
proach leads to a genuine understand- 
ing of economic reality and to sound 
economic policies. Schumpeter’s state- 
ment on the Encyclicals (quoted in 
Mulcahy, p. 183 n.) is an implicit 
recognition of the value of Pesch’s life- 
work. And has not Boulding insisted 
that welfare economics is bound to 
founder and must be replaced by a 
broader approach of social and economic 
ethics? 
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Intelligent publicity, honest cooperation 
and the grace of God are three basic 


elements in improved race relations, says 
Father John LaFarge in his autobiography. 


REASUN ANU THE RACE QUESTION 


Musings on the Grammar of Personal Responsibility 


JoHN LaFaregE, S.J.’ 


America 


HE CATHOLIC INTERRA- 

CIAL Council, established in 

New York City on Pentecost 
Sunday, 1934, was a “venture.” As I 
look back over the 25 and odd years, 
I naturally ask myself: What has been 
the balance of my experience? Where 
does it all come out? 

I could never see why we cannot talk 
reasonably upon the matters that di- 
vide various racial groups. The facts 
about racial difference and their mean- 
ing, or lack of meaning, for our Ameri- 
can life, are now pretty generally 
known, and certainly there is no short- 
age of literature on the subject. The 
difficulties arise not from determining 
the principles, but from applying them 
to the countless situations in our rap- 
idly changing life. And the applica- 
tions are what count, not the broad 
pronouncements that flow easily from 
pen or platform. The recurring ques- 
tion is not “What ought to be done?” 
for that has been settled once and for 
all—but ‘“‘What can be done?” 


THREE ELEMENTS 
Three elements are principally re- 
quired, I believe, for reaching unity 
and harmony among the various con- 





' This article is a selection from “Venture 
at Pentecost,” Chapter 20 of Father La- 
Farge’s forthcoming autobiography, The 
Manner is Ordinary, to be issued next 
month by Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
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flicting groups in this country. These 
are intelligent publicity, honest cooper- 
ation and the grace of God. 

By intelligent publicity I mean pre- 
senting to the public all that is perti- 
nent in the case, not just a partial or 
distorted view, and doing this in a man- 
ner free from passion and exaggera- 
tion. The presentation must appeal 
to intelligent listeners. Naturally it 
is not easy to keep a balance between 
precision and strength. People who 
suffer real grievances become fed up 
and embittered with mere optimistic 
double-talk. They are naturally an- 
noyed when slick magazines tell the 
world of the wonderful progress their 
race is making, but are silent over grave 
obstacles that still confront their ef- 
forts to attain an equal status. Any 
recently liberated Negro POW who has 
faced torture by communist brutalitar- 
ians and has resisted attempted brain- 
washing after being taken captive in 
the service of his country is embittered 
beyond measure when he is denied the 
ordinary courtesies and decencies of cit- 
izenship on coming back to his native 
town. On the other hand, perpetual 
harping on grievances meets with di- 
minishing returns. If you have made 
little impression by telling your story 
once, you may fail to make any impres- 
sion when you relate it for the second 
time and encounter more stubborn re- 
sistance from then on. 
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Vigorous and pointed protests need 
to be made, in private and in public, 
but they are chiefly effective insofar as 
they appeal to some cherished belief 
or principle which we accept in com- 
mon: such as a common religious faith; 
the spirit and aims of the Catholic 
Church; the duties, privileges and tra- 
ditions of American citizenship or the 
honor of our country at home and 
abroad. 

Utterly stupid publicity from any 
useful point of view—the type that 
only exasperates and perplexes—may be 
highly effective as a means to further 
a certain type of subversive propa- 
ganda. Now that Stalin is dead, the 
communist party in the United States 
presumably is free—or soon will be— 
from the dead hand of the uncouth 
slogan to which Stalin stubbornly 
committed it: that of setting up a seg- 
regated Soviet republic in the Black 
Belt of the Southern states. Commu- 
nist propaganda can now concentrate 
upon the other and more plausible 
prong of their traditional two-tined 
program for the American Negro, that 
of agitation for civil rights. Commu- 
nist civil-rights agitation is a perfect 
means of capitalizing upon certain 
types of human misery, but its aim is 
not to secure rights for the Negro or 
for anyone else. It aims simply at ex- 
citing greater and greater bitterness 
and confusion, until a situation is cre- 
ated where the communist party can 
step in and take charge. 





THE SCOTTSBORO CASE 


The perfect example of such proce- 
dure was the famous Scottsboro case, 
where the communists in 1931 edged 
in upon the legal defense of nine Negro 
youths who were falsely accused of 
raping two white women. Large sums 
of money were raised (for which no 
clear accounting was ever given), and 
the comrades carried on provocation for 
provocation’s sake, so that the case 
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could be used as a powerful instrument 
for world-revolutionary propaganda. 

Those persons who elected to work 
with the communists suffered a bitter 
and disillusioning experience, for once 
more the party-liners followed the old 
pattern of wanton _ provocation. 
Though, after nineteen years, the last 
of the nine boys was eventually freed, 
the case had served to reveal to the 
American public once and for all the 
vanity of hoping to accomplish any- 
thing for interracial justice or any 
other type of justice by going with a 
communist party front. 

Though the American public is lit- 
tle impressed by repeated drum-beat- 
ing of the communist variety, it affords 
a wide and ever-increasing welcome to 
honest reporting of any and all ele- 
ments that enter into the drama of the 
racial groups in this country. One of 
the first Catholic newsmen to share our 
own conviction in this respect was— 
and still is—Mr. Frank A. Hall, direc- 
tor of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference News Service in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Hall’s example was 
speedily followed by the Catholic press. 
In turn, as excellent and faithful cov- 
erage increased in the Catholic press, 
it brought a quick response from the 
editors of the various national Negro 
periodicals, which at present reach some 
four or five million readers each week 
in the United States and are widely 
circulated abroad. These periodicals 
discovered that the Catholic Church, 
through her work for the colored race 
and her efforts on behalf of interracial 
justice, through her striking events 
and her outstanding personalities of 
all groups, had a big story to tell, one 
of absorbing interest to their readers. 
The result has been to present to the 
great non-Catholic Negro public a fair 
picture of the Church—her teachings, 
her bishops and clergy, her rites and 
institutions—where formerly only gro- 
tesque caricatures or bitter diatribes 
prevailed. 
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PREPARATION — NOT REGRETS 


Whenever I hear the remark, “But 
where I live we have no racial prob- 
lems,” I feel skeptical because I have 
heard this said of so many genuinely 
problematic places. However, even 
granting there may be nothing serious 
to worry about in a given community 
at the present time, how about the fu- 
ture? We can be sure that few popu- 
lated areas of the nation—city, town 
or village—will escape the effects of 
ever greater crowding and _ tighter 
neighborhoods, and so of greater strain 
on mutual patience, sense of justice 
and forbearance. To paraphrase the 
words of Saint Paul, wherever people 
are getting in each other’s way, then 
is the time to broaden our charity and 
make room for one another in the spir- 
it, even if we are cribbed and cabined 
in the flesh. 

Conflicts and riots are not inevitable 
even under great provocation, if steps 
are taken in time to forestall them. 
But the time for preparation is in ad- 
vance, not after the storm has broken. 
If people, or families, live only for 
themselves, or for those naturally near- 
est and dearest to them, they are more 
or less bound to come in conflict with 
neighbors of different origin and in- 
terests. But a shared interest and de- 
votion to a common good in the com- 
munity can overcome many a rooted 
prejudice or antagonism. As far as 
the races are concerned, I see the focus 
of their cooperation in work to the 
good of the local community, even the 
local neighborhood. I know of no ac- 
tion more effective toward this end 
than that in which people of different 
religious faiths, as well as of the differ- 
ent racial or national-origin groups, 
unite for the common welfare. If the 
children of light—all those who believe 
in a personal God and acknowledge a 
sovereign law—do not join forces, the 
children of darkness and subversion will 
take and exploit their apathy and di- 
vision, 
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Crowding is an evil in itself. The 
continual migrations are usually painful 
and upsetting, and it is highly unpleas- 
ant to a community to wake up and 
find so many new people in their midst 
—whether it be city or suburb or coun- 
try-side. But out of these evils and 
annoyances determined efforts can 
pluck a precious flower of fellowship 
and social peace, which is all the 
stronger because it was tested in the 
crucible of human hearts. Hence I 
do not look upon such presences as a 
sort of unavoidable calamity to which 
we must perforce resign ourselves. I 
see them rather as an opportunity sent 
us by the Creator so that we can ful- 
fill our age-old ideals under new con- 
ditions and on a broader and more 
fruitful scale: as a response—to use the 
language of Mr. Toynbee—to a new 
challenge, so that we may turn a time 
of troubles into a sturdy and lasting 
civilization. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT 


I believe in my own case that I 
struck a straight course when I cooper- 
ated with A. Philip Randolph, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, as in June, 1942, he and 
his associates organized a monster dem- 
onstration in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, on behalf of equality 
of Negro employment opportunity. On 
that occasion I spoke—the only white 
man on the stage—to the largest hu- 
man assemblage I have ever directly 
addressed in my life “The most sig- 
nificant thing about the rally,” I wrote 
at the time, “was the fact that this 
historical gathering was genuinely 
American.” 

Leaders of the March on Washington 
Movement, which was inspired by anx- 
iety over the discrimination in the im- 
mense defense industries, were bound 
by no spiritual, intellectual or political 
ties to any foreign land or ideology. 
Significantly, too, these leaders vigor- 
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ously rejected the advice and financial 
support of alien radical parties. The 
Garden rally was denounced by both 
Stalinist and Trotskyite factions of the 
Communist party. The latter sent Mr. 
Randolph, leader of the March on 
Washington Movement, a check for 
$25,000 to help defray expense. Mr. 
Randolph promptly returned the check, 
just as he had repudiated the National 
Negro Congress once he perceived its 
true nature. 

Incidentally, it cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized that the M.O.W. move- 
ment was not communist-inspired. On 
the contrary, the communists bitterly 
opposed it, once they found they could 
not take it over. As Randolph re- 
marked: “We have no use for Nazis, 
Communists or Fascists or their work. 
We consider them a menace, a nuisance, 
a danger and a pestilence to the Ne- 
groes and to labor in this country. We 
believe in the democratic process, ideals, 
heritage, faith and values . . . so strong- 
ly that we are ready and determined 
to fight for them at home and abroad.” 

The immediate effect, of course, of 
the Madison Square Garden demonstra- 
tion was seen in the policies of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Executive 
Order 8802, on fair employment prac- 
tices. But the supremely important 
and permanently lasting effect was the 
total disassociation then and there of 
the civil-rights issue from the manipu- 
lation of the communist popular front. 


GRACE NECESSARY 


The help of God’s grace is also need- 
ed in order to speak plainly on racial 
issues, yet in doing so not to reflect, or 
seem to reflect, upon the life and work 
of men and women who have dedicated 
their whole lives to the total service of 
the Negro in the very depth of his 
greatest humiliations. I have in mind 
persons who live year in and year out on 
side streets of ramshackle ghettos, cut 
off, in some instances, even from their 
own fellow-clergymen or fellow-re- 
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ligious order members. Such apostles 
find it a man-sized job to toil for the 
Negro under his abnormal conditions. 
They are laden with a particularly sub- 
tle and heavy burden: the pressure of 
human respect. They are identified, in 
the popular mind, with the one minor- 
ity group in the United States which 
(in sociological cant) has no social 
mobility: which remains Negro or Ne- 
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Coming Soon 


You will find these titles and 
authors in SOCIAL ORDER 
for the year ahead 

EVOLVING IRISHMEN 
by Alexander J]. Humphreys 


FOREIGN AID REVISITED 
by Carl F. Taeusch 


INSTABILITY IN FORCED MARRIAGE 
by John L. Thomas 


MODERN SOCIAL WORK, A MENACE? 
by R. Bakewell Morrison 


PROTESTANTS ON VOCATIONAL ORDER 
by Philip S. Land 


GAPS IN CATHOLIC SOCIAL THOUGHT 
by John F. Cronin 


CREDIT UNION PROGRESS 
by Blaine Schmidt 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION 
by Charles Donahue 


TEACHING THE ENCYCLICALS 
by Thomas Bain and G. J. Schnepp 


OPPORTUNITY OF AMERICAN 
CATHOLICS 


by Vincent J. Giese 
Keep up with SOCIAL ORDER 
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groid from generation to generation 
when all other groups, immigrant or 
otherwise, conveniently shed their orig- 
inal physical or cultural stigmas. And 
their position is not eased by evidences 
among even their own white co-relig- 
ionists of crude prejudice or blatant 
social conformism. 


The Church’s mission work for the 
Negroes in the United States was, and 
is, a great affirmation of man’s love for 
his fellowman. It has laid the ground- 
work for another great affirmation’ as 
an answer to the challenge of our 
changing times and neighborhoods. The 
very circumstances that so disconcert 
us offer the opportunity to assert con- 
vincingly the unity and catholicity of 
the church Christ founded. They like- 
wise offer us the opportunity to assert 
the unity of all mankind, as fashioned 
by the Creator—a unity grievously 
wounded and disfigured by sin, but 
still retaining the vestiges of its orig- 
inal grandeur. 


INTEGRATION COMING 


I believe that we Americans will make 
this assertion in our own way, the 
American way: in the grand line of 
over three hundred years’ tradition and 
experience. This is emphatically not 
the un-American and un-Catholic way 
of racial segregation—a social policy 
which solves nothing and merely feeds 
back poison into the very organisms 
that it pretends to heal, but it is the 
democratic way that integrates indi- 
viduals and families as responsible hu- 
man beings into our growing communi- 
ties. 

In point of fact, we have learned 
certain lessons which the entire world 
needs today, especially in view of the 
enormous changes that are occurring in 
the relative positions of the races in 
the former colonial regions. These are 


* Albert S. Foley, S.J., America, June 13, 
1953; reprinted in Interracial Review, 
July, 1953. 
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lessons of practical methods and social 
techniques; they are also much more 
vital lessons of spiritual attitudes and 
spiritual wisdom. Why should we 
Americans keep these to ourselves? The 
time is near when we shall no longer 
need to apologize for our own short- 
comings. The very fact that we have 
learned certain lessons the hard way 
enables us to speak with more authority 
to those who have not grappled with 
the question as we have here in the 
United States. 

Every day brings new evidence that 
a movement has already set in toward 
the complete integration of all racial 
groups into our American life. This 
is a movement of logic and reason, of 
religious faith and grace. Indeed, much 
that I have just written may seem after 
a few years to be merely laboring the 
obvious. Nevertheless, the movement 
can be delayed, and many evil conse- 
quences can ensue from delay. Minor- 
ity groups who yesterday suffered perse- 
cution can tomorrow become persecu- 
tors themselves; for vice and egotism 
are contagious, and the poor and hum- 
ble man who deserts his Creator can 
become as unjust and mean as his for- 
mer master. 

So I still do not see this as an easy 
task. It calls for study, research, pa- 
tience and a vast expenditure of honest 
good will and sincere love of God and 
man. Ultimately, it must be worked 
out from within, for out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts and passions. 
Men must learn to know intimately the 
mind and spirit of Jesus Christ and 
those emphases that He placed upon 
the key factors in human relations. 
They must make this knowledge their 
own and acknowledge their dependence 
upon His grace: must meditate in si- 
lence, form their own characters, mas- 
ter the grammar of personal responsi- 
bility, and become leaders not in the 
cause of self-interest but in the cause 
of justice and charity. 
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Budgets and Taxes 


FRANCIS J. CORRIGAN 


costs and a growing family of re- 

sponsibilities, is not unlike today’s 
harassed breadwinner. The job of paying 
for the army, navy, air force, tanks and 
atom bombs, building up the defenses of 
the free world and carrying on all the 
taken-for-granted activities is staggering. 
[he government, like a harried father, is 
wondering where the money will come 
from. 

Making ends meet is an urgent problem 
because the budget for the 1955 fiscal year 
must be presented early in January, and 
tax cuts that will sharply reduce revenue 
are in the offing. Our present budget (for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954) will 
zoom to the neighborhood of $72 billion. 
\nd estimated revenue to meet it is fixed 
at about $68 billion. 


O's government, faced with rising 


MORE DEFICITS LIKELY 


Congress has already approved legisla- 
tion to remove the excess-profits tax in 
January, 1954. At the same time personal- 
income taxes are to fall an average of ten 
per cent (actually more on incomes be- 
tween $5,000 and $50,000; less for lower 
and higher incomes). In April, 1954, cor- 
poration taxes are to be lowered from 52 
to 47 per cent, and certain excises, in- 
creased in 1951, will be reduced. Unless 
Congress changes some of these scheduled 
decreases (and in an election year!), the 
government stands to lose about $8 billion 
(without any decline in business volume) : 


(Revenue toss in billions of dollars) 


End of excess profits tax _...._.-.. $2 
Cut in individual-income tax... 3 
Cut in corporate-income tax_.__~----- 2 
EG 1 

$8 


The administration seems already to 
have reconciled itself to at least another 
year of deficit financing, but with declining 
revenues the gap will widen unless some 
measures are taken. Two proposals have 
been a general federal sales tax and a gen- 
eral manufacturing excise tax. The Presi- 
dent seems to have ruled out the former, 
but the door is open for the latter. 

This is an excise imposed upon goods at 
the level of manufacture. It’s nothing new 

after the Revolution customs and excises 
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were the main source of government rev- 
enue. Income tax, except for the period 
of the Civil War, was non-existent until 
1913. At present excises hit a good num- 
ber of manufactured goods. There are 
others, of course, at the retail level—plus 
retail sales taxes in 31 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has proposed a flat tax, tentatively 
set at five per cent, on all manufactured 
goods except foods. Present excises, ex- 
cept on cigarettes and liquors, would drop 
to the same level. 

The proposal is worth looking at. With 
world security as the stake the government 
needs revenue. No one likes to pay taxes, 
so our job is to seek the least painful and 
most equitable method of raising funds. 

When is a tax “good”? Adam Smith 
set up his “canons of taxation” back in 
1776, and they have been pretty good 
norms ever since. He said the system 
should distribute the burden fairly among 
citizens, should be certain, as convenient 
as possible and with lowest possible ad- 
ministration costs. It should also be pro- 
ductive of revenue. Today we would also 
want to weigh its probable effects on em- 
ployment, consumption and national out- 
put. 

Taxpaying ability can generally be 
measured by 1. one’s wealth (capital tax), 
2. one’s current earnings (income tax) or 
3. one’s spendings (sales tax). When you 
try to distribute the tax burden evenly, 
each yard-stick has its disadvantages. But 
almost all tax authorities agree that the 
fairest system distributes the burden pro- 
gressively, ie., the greater the ability to 
pay, the greater the tax, proportionately. 
(Other systems are regressive, if taxes 
are reduced proportionately with larger 
bases; proportional, if percentage of tax is 
uniform throughout.) 


1 Rates for these taxes vary, with automo- 
biles and parts at from eight to ten per 
cent, photographic materials at twenty, 
and such things as matches at two cents 
to five and a half cents a thousand, and 
gasoline and lubricants at two to six 
cents a gallon. See 1953 Federal Tax 
Handbook, Prentice-Hall, New York, p. 


30. 
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NOT GOOD BASE 


To secure progressive tax distribution, 
wealth or income is a better base for taxes 
than consumer expenditures, which rarely 
are directly proportioned to income. Sav 
ings and expenditures for services would 
make up a much larger part of upper- 
bracket expenditures than in incomes un- 
der $5,000, for instance, and many services 
carry no excise tax. 

A manufacturers’ excise tax, since it is 
an across-the-board tax, is not progressive. 
If the tax is passed on to the consumer, 
as is most likely, it will be just such a tax 
on expenditure—not wealth or income— 
thus inverting the principle of ability to 
pay. Effectively, it becomes a federal sales 
tax. Since those in lower income brackets 
spend proportionately more income for con- 
sumption they will pay a larger proportion 
as tax. 

Unlike income tax, sales taxes take no ac- 
count of either dependents or source of in- 
come, so that the consumers who live off 
wages, or Social Security or savings are 
treated exactly alike. 

While a wealthy family will pay more 
sales-tax dollars, it pays a smaller per- 
centage of total income than a low-income 
family—since consumption does not in- 
crease in direct proportion as income in- 
creases.” Engel’s law pointed this out long 
ago when it was noticed that with income 
increases a family 1. spends less propor- 
tionately on food, 2. the same proportion 
on rent, heat and light, 3. approximately 
the same proportion for clothing and 4. an 
increasing proportion for miscellaneous 
items. Even if food is exempt, this, ap- 
parently, would only mitigate the regres- 
sive feature of the sales tax. 


PRESENT TAXATION REGRESSIVE 


A recent article® pointed out that while 
our federal income taxes are admittedly 
progressive, the combination of all taxes 
is decidedly regressive. 

Moreover, tax pyramiding increases cost 
to the consumer. As the manufacturer 
sells his goods, the taxed article moves on 
to wholesaler, then to retailer and finally 
to consumer. At each step along the way 
the tax will be added to the price of the 
goods and markups will include the amount 
of the tax. Thus, the manufacturer sells 
his dollar item for $1.05 (adding the 
amount of tax he pays). The wholesaler’s 
* P. D. Converse, H. W. Huegy and R. V. 

Mitchell, The Elements of Marketing, 

Prentice-Hall, New York, 1952, p. 36. 

T. R. Martin, “Sales Taxes Are Bad 

Taxes,” America, October 31, 1953, p. 122. 
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markup will bring his price to the neigh- 
borhood of $1.18, instead of $1.12. The 
retailer's markup, in turn, will raise the 
consumer's price to $1.69 instead of $1.60. 

Note two points. First, the manufac 
turer’s tax costs the consumer a good deal 
more than five per cent of the cost of 
manufacture. As the cost is passed on, it 
is “marked up” and grows notably. Sec- 
ondly, the increased cost helps nobody; 
government, consumer, wholesaler, retail- 
er. It simply goes down the drain of costs 
involved in the complicated process of dis- 
tribution. 


HUGE WASTE EXPECTED 


Thus, whenever the government collects 
five cents in taxes, it will cost the con 
sumer approximately nine cents. And for 
every billion dollars collected in manufac- 
turer’s taxes, the consumer will pay, in 
addition to that sum, something in the 
neighborhood of $800,000,000, chiefly for 
the privilege of having his tax costs con- 
cealed from him. 

Obviously not all goods can stand an 
equal rise in price. Thus, a seven-per-cent 
increase on cigarettes might do little harm 
to their sale, but it might kill black-and- 
white television sets. In the latter cases, 
manufacturers will simply have to swallow 
their spleen and the increased cost. 

On the other hand, if the manufacturer 
is not permitted to pass the tax on, it will 
fall as a levy on a firm’s gross receipts- 
which are a poor norm of ability to make 
profits or pay taxes. Taxing gross re- 
ceipts, with no regard to differences in ex- 
penses, capital invested, rapidity of turn- 
over, which all vary from industry to in- 
dustry, firm to firm, is unrealistic. 

Moreover, the burden will fall unequal 
ly. A tax levied on “end products” will 
hit non-integrated firms unduly hard. Take 
the example of two shoe manufacturers. 
One tans his own leather, completes all 
processes up to the finished shoe within 
a single company. The other buys par- 
tially processed products (tanned leather, 
heels, etc.) from other companies. In the 
first instance, a single tax is paid on the 
finished product. In the second, taxes 
would be paid by each company on its 
“end product.” The difference, tax-wise, 
is considerable and would put the non-in- 
tegrated firm at a competitive disadvan- 
tage. Such a system could notably accel- 
erate the already rapid trend to bigness. 

Finally, there is little likelihood that the 
proposed manufacturer’s tax (given the re- 
ductions in all present excises, except 
cigarettes and liquor) would bring in more 
revenue than the present system. 
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Report on U. S. Economy 


“conomic activity in the United States 
ntinued high late in the fall, said the 


test report of the President’s Council 
Economic Advisers. 
The total output, however, was down 


slightly from the high in the spring, as 
vernment spending fell off and indus- 
ial stock accumulation slowed. 

Only farm income stood below last year’s 
level, while generally all other income 
vas far above that of last fall. 

Consumer prices now are at a new high, 
ifter six monthly rises. Since June, 1950, 

» index of living costs has risen thirteen 
er cent. Unemployment remained at about 
he August peacetime low, work hours and 

ages continued high. Construction 
lropped, but rose again. Retail sales and 
eneral consumer purchasing power re- 
mained steady. 

Meantime, “economy” slashes by con- 
gress have dropped at least 138,000 from 
the Federal employ. Private manufactur- 
ers have been dropping workers since last 
summer (Nash, 10,000 in Wisconsin; Cad- 
illac, 8,000 in Michigan after the Livonia 
fire; International Harvester, 10,000 in 
seventeen plants, and many others). At 

e same time some plants were taking on 
more workers, and employment remained 
fairly high over the country. 


How the Family Fares Now 


Family income in the U.S. increased 
om $3,610 a year in 1944 to $4,460, be- 
re taxes, in 1950. On an annual basis 
lis represents a jump of $16.35 a week. 
he total increase of $850, spread over 
increase of 


IX years, meant a_ yearly 
4141.66, 
Much of the rise, said the Office of 


Business Economics at the Commerce De 
partment in issuing the comprehensive re- 
rt, Was accounted for by inflation. The 
40,880,000 consumer units (“families and 
inattached individuals”) of 1944 had com- 
bined earnings of $148 billion, compared 
vith 1950’s 48,590,000 units and the total 
earnings of $217 billion. 

Che percentage of families with income 
below $2,000 decreased from thirty per cent 
to 23 per cent in 1950. The actual numbers 
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remained almost unchanged, however (12,- 
264,000 and 11,185,700), indicating that the 
most needy group remains virtually un 
touched, even by inflationary expansion of 
incomes. Of course, composition of the 
group changes considerably each year. 
Urban average family income for 1947, 
the mid-point, was $4,780, higher than the 
income of the average farm family by 
$1,270. Thus the farm figure in that year 
was (after three years of general rise) 
only $3,510—lower than the general na- 
tional average of $3,610 in 1944. Farm 
income, however, does not include savings 
through home-grown foodstuffs and fuel. 


Guaranteed Wage Drive 


Pressure for the guaranteed annual wage 
has been heading up of late, so much so 
that the Wall Street Journal has advised 
“labor storm warnings” particularly if the 
“big C.I.O. unions whoop it up.” 

Early this month in Washington the 
Auto Workers committee on full employ- 
ment discussed the subject. At Cleveland 
the C.I.O. tackled it late in November. 
The Steel Workers met in mid-October in 
New York to study the proposal. In early 
October the Electrical Union advocated 
guaranteed wages at its Mortreal conven- 
tion. The auto workers drew up a plan 
last March. 

A.F.L. leaders are watching for results. 

The Steel Workers’ plan called for a 
trust fund set up by the employer at ten 
cents per manhour. From this fund the 
worker employed three years or more 
would receive a certain percentage of his 
pay for 52 weeks when dropped from the 
payroll. 

Opposition—a 


pretty good reflector of 
the earnestness of union proposals—has 
also been growing more vocal. Karlton 
W. Pierce, Ford industrial relations spokes- 
man, has been quoted: “The employer 
takes all the risks in the economy and the 
employee takes none.” U.S. Steel’s “labor 
vice-president,’ John A. Stephens, thought 
the plan was not feasible. At General 
Electric Ralph Cordiner said, “We can’t 
guarantee wages any more than the work- 
ers can guarantee us customers.” 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce lately 
issued a 34-page booklet attacking the 
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Unionists’ Civil Liberties 

How to protect civil rights of union 
members against unfair action by a union 
and its officers has long disturbed genuine 
friends of the labor movement. The prob 
lem occurs in its most perplexing form 
when a local union fines, suspends or ex- 
pels a member for alleged violation of the 
union’s constitution or by-laws. 

Most unions permit the disciplined mem- 
ber to appeal to the international’s general 
executive board and to its annual conven- 
tion. But friendly critics and observers 
know that this procedure often is inade- 
quate to insure justice. Both the trial and 
appeal procedure are closely interlocked 
with the political structure of local and 
international. Doubt has been expressed 
that top officers will always show courage 
in modifying or reversing the verdicts of 
local unions to whom they look for politi- 
cal support. 

The Upholsterers’ International Union 
in its last convention met this problem 
squarely and in a wholly unprecedented 
fashion. It amended its constitution to 
create an appeals board composed wholly 
“of impartial persons of good repute not 
having membership or any other direct in- 
terest in the Upholsterers’ International 
Union or its affairs.’ Members disciplined 
by the local or the international may now, 
after appeal to the union’s executive board, 
address a further appeal to the new ap- 
peals board or to the annual convention. 
The decision of this impartial appeals 
board is binding upon the union, not, how- 
ever, upon the disciplined member. If the 
appeals board should sustain the original 
verdict, the member may address a final 
appeal to the annual convention. 

The quality of the men whom the Up- 
holsterers’ Union has invited to serve on 
its appeals board indicates that the union 
is genuinely determined to secure courage- 
ous, impartial and fair verdicts. Among 
those who have been invited are Federal 
Judge John Biggs, Jr.; Paul Herzog, 
former chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board; Archibald Cox, Harvard 
professor of law; and Reverend Leo C. 
Brown, S.J., director of I.S.O. 

Mr. Sal Hoffman, Upholsterers’ presi- 
dent, said two _ personal experiences 
prompted him to support this new amend- 
ment. “Back in the 30’s, I, as a local offi- 
cer, was investigated by the international 
president on charges I never saw, on testi- 
mony from witnesses I never saw or heard 
and was barred from the union office for a 
period of time on the basis of a finding | 
was never permitted to read. When, some 
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stormy years later, I was elected inter- 
national president, I set out to make my 
experience impossible of repetition by 
someone else at my hand. 

“My second memory is of more recent 
date. Several years ago I was prosecuting 
a local union business agent in a midwest- 
ern city for signing a false pledge of office 
in the union by declaring and promising 
that he was not a communist. I knew from 
personal knowledge that he was guilty, 
and our evidence was so complete and so 
carefully prepared he finally admitted i 

“However, as the trial went on I thought 
how easy it would be for me, with the 
power and prestige of union office, before 
a trial board of union men to win my case 
even if I had been doubtful of the guilt of 
the man on trial, and if I had been per- 
suaded by personal dislike or organiza- 
tional politics. I determined to provide 
against such temptation in myself or in 
anyone else in a similar position of power. 
The appeals board which we have now 
created is the result. It is not perfect, but 
it is the best device we could think of to 
insure fair union verdicts which are free 
from danger of unfairness by the union, 
which is often prosecutor, judge and jury 
at the same time.” 
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Family Allowance League 


A group of public-spirited leaders in New 
York City have established a Family Al- 
lowance League to promote the establish- 
ment of a family allowance system in the 
United States. The League is an out- 
growth of a Family Allowance Committee 
organized some months ago by the New 
York chapter of the Association of Catho- 
lic Trade Unionists. President of the 
newly-established League is James J. Mor- 
ris; Mr. Robert E. Delany, a New York 
attorney and long an advocate of Ameri- 
can family allowances, is legal adviser of 
the new organization. 

Membership in the League is open to 
workers in social service fields and others 
interested in the improvement of family 
welfare through improvement of family 
income. At present the organization is 
distributing copies of Family Allowances: 
U. S. Plan, by Rev. Francis J. Corley, S.J., 
editor of SOCIAL ORDER. Plans are under 
way to begin issuing a League Newsletter 
to members. There are no dues, but mem- 
bers are requested to make an annual con- 
tribution to cover necessary expenses. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained from the 
Family Allowance League, P.O. Box 395, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17. 
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POLITICS, ECONOMICS AND WEL- 
FARE.—By Robert A. Dahl and Charles 
E. Lindblom. Harper, New York, 1953, 
557 pp. $5.00. 

A situation of no little concern to edu- 
cators—to all society, in fact—is the ever- 
increasing trend to specialization among 
scholars. This is true not only between 


disciplines, but within them as_ well. 
Economists and political scientists long 
ago ceased talking the same language; 


today a group of economists has difficulty 
in “talking shop,” so specialized has re- 
search and scholarship become. 

This book is an ambitious and a prom- 
attempt to correct this condition. 
The authors, one an economist and the 
other a political scientist, collaborated in 
conducting an interdepartmental seminar 
at Yale, from which this volume of joint 
research, thought and discussion has come. 
Their attempt to integrate economics and 
political science led them to incorporate 
valuable and interesting material from so- 
ciology, anthropology and psychology. 

Particularly important is their concen- 
tration upon an analysis of the problem 
of leadership, an area hitherto largely 
neglected by economists. Their erudite 
and exhaustive analysis includes such di- 
verse yet complementary sociopolitical 
processes as the price system, the control 
of and by leaders, hierarchy, bureaucracy 
nd bargaining. 

Inevitably a discussion of this scope will 
transcend description and analysis to enter 
the realm of philosophy. It is difficult to 
understand how one can appraise or even 
discuss values without ipso facto discuss- 
ing ethics. But the authors, in an effort 
to be “scientific,” insist upon avoiding 
ethical discussion. At least they shun at- 
tempts to demonstrate the ultimate “right- 
” of the values which they use as cri- 
teria of appraisal. However, in an analy- 
sis of this nature it is impossible to avoid 
ethics; even with the semantic device of 
speaking of “goals” rather than of “val- 
ues.” Similarly they assiduously dodge 
epistemological questions. 

The authors seem to be preoccupied 
with that definition of science which 
stresses the element of prediction. (p. 18) 
Implicit in their assumptions is that ethics 
is not “scientific.” This is a vital weak- 
ness of the book; without a proper ap- 
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preciation of the philosophical bases of 
human nature the treatment will stay on 
the surface, concerning itself largely with 
techniques and “goals.” Unfortunately 
this slavery to the concept of “prediction” 
in the definition of science is a common 
one. It is high time that social scientists 
reexamine their definitions. 
JoHn T. Croreau 


University of Notre Dame 


DISORGANIZATION: Personal and So- 


cial—By Herbert A. Bloch. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1952, xv, 608 pp. 
$5.00. 


The study of social disorganization has 
always been one of the major concerns of 
sociologists. In the academic sphere the 
student is generally introduced to it under 
the title of “social problems.” This is a 
core course which all sociology students 
must take and it is possible that this early 
orientation toward the pathological in so- 
ciety accounts for some of the attitudes of 
the students and of the general public in 
regard to the science of sociology. There 
is a tendency to look upon sociology as the 
science which studies the failures of so- 
ciety rather than its normal functioning. 
In the popular mind there is a tendency to 
identify sociology with social work, a con- 
fusion which is accepted as flattery by the 
devotees of neither discipline. 

Although Professor Bloch makes a great 
deal of the instability of contemporary so- 
cial institutions, his attempt to construct 
a theory of social and personal disorgan- 
ization before treating of specific social 
problems is a step in the right direction. 
He points out that social change is a con- 
stant factor in all societies. This calls 
for continuous adjustment and adaptation. 
Since society is an integral whole, change 
in any one sector involves change in many 
others. Trouble arises when these changes 
do not take place uniformly or when they 
bring to the fore hitherto unnoticed con- 
tradictions in the social structure. 

The author’s theory of personality de- 
velopment is eclectic, although he follows 
the general trend of stressing cultural de- 
terminants. The inability of contemporary 
social psychologists to deal with the func- 


tion of the intellect is reflected here. This 
approach forces them to “muddle” around 
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in the peripheries of the problem which 
they are investigating. 

This text is so organized that it can be 
used as a straight “social problems” text 
by concentrating on the material in Part 
Two. However, as we have indicated, it 
seems highly inadvisable to eliminate all 
theoretical considerations even in an in- 
troductory “social problems” course so 
that the present organization of the text 
seems much to be preferred, though the 
instructor may choose to eliminate some of 
Part One. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


Institute of Social Order 
* 


MAN AGAINST MASS SOCIETY.— 
By Gabriel Marcel. Foreword by Pro- 
fessor Donald Mackinnon. Regnery, 
Chicago, 1952, 205 pp. $4.50. 
Kierkegaard called man in industrial so- 

ciety a cipher man or a fractional man, 

thus emphasizing the fact that modern life 
holds insufficient respect for him as an in- 
dividual with his own dignity, his own 
potentialities and his own aspirations. In 
fact, James Collins in The E-xistenttalists 
lists “individual versus the crowd” as the 
first of Kierkegaard’s major protests. And 
so it is only a variation of what is funda- 
mentally an old existentialist theme that 

Gabriel Marcel is playing in his book Les 

Hommes contre ’THumain (Paris, 1951) 

of which Man against Mass Society is a 

translation. 

In this book Marcel, one of the existen- 
tialist philosophers “on the side of the 
angels,” discusses some problems confront- 
ing modern man in his complex societies, 
of which, sometimes at least, he is only 
involuntarily a member. At the same time 
Marcel carries on his running battle with 
“the spirit of abstraction.” His approach 
is, according to some critics, strictly infra- 
metaphysical and he himself characterizes 
his philosophy as that of “a man in a sit- 
uation.” It is, then, appropriate that he 
should try to put his philosophy to work 
on current socio-politico-moral problems— 
for instance, man’s difficulties in maintain- 
ing his freedom, his degradation in con- 
centration and slave-labor camps, his some- 
times fanaticized consciousness, his tech- 
nical progress and his sin, etc. 

Admittedly very much impressed by 
George Orwell’s 1984, M. Marcel is hyp- 
notized by the horrendous crisis human 
civilization is now undergoing or may un- 
dergo shortly. Diffuse in style and man- 
ifestly wrestling with his thoughts every 
word of the way, M. Marcel is not inter- 
ested in providing a book of lightly philo- 
sophical essays for casual reading. His 
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philosophy is a neo-Socratisme with all 
the humility and obscurity that the term 
implies. As Professor Mackinnon in the 
foreword honestly warns, “He invites his 
readers to enter into his conversation with 
himself, and if they are not prepared to 
bear the strain of its development, they 
had best not read him at all.” 


Eart A. WErIs, S.J. 
Weston College 


STRIKES: A STUDY IN INDUS- 
TRIAL CONFLICT.—By K. G. J. C. 
Knowles. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1952, 330 pp. $8.75. 

This book is meant to give a comprehen- 
sive view of the strike phenomenon “in 
its wider economic and social setting, and 
thus to clear the air of narrow, oversim- 
plified preconceptions.” (xi) While chiefly 
concerned with British developments it 
also contains much reference te conditions 
in the United States and occasionally to 
other countries. 

The first part treats of the “background” 
of strikes; influences of trade union de- 
velopments and of employers’ associations, 
collective bargaining methods and ma- 
chinery, legal and extra-legal controls on 
strikes in peace and war. In the second 
part the “causes and effects” of strikes 
are investigated, largely in terms of sta- 
tistics and graphs inquiring into relations 
between strikes to various indices of the 
business cycle, to trade union membership, 
distribution of strikes among various in- 
dustries and regions. 

A more general conclusion which the 
author points out initially (p. xi) is that 
under the influence of tightening trade- 
union discipline, strikes have tended to di- 
minish both in size and length. This 
conclusion seems at variance with the one 
reached in a recent investigation of strike 
trends in five representative countries— 
inclusive of Great Britain—according to 
which the magnitude of strikes is increas- 
ing, while the average duration of strike 
idleness per striking worker is diminish- 
ing. [“Strike Experience in Five Coun- 
tries, 1927-1947,” by Arthur M. Ross and 
Donald Irwin, Jndustrial and Labor Re- 
lations Review, 4 (1951) 323-342; also 
“Some Comments on ‘Strike Experience 
in Five Countries,” Jndustrial and Labor 
Relations Review, 6 (April, 1953) 391- 
398.1] The discrepancy is due to the dif- 
ferent measure of the “magnitude” of 
strikes employed by the investigators. 
Whereas the American authors used the 
percentage of the working force partici- 
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iting in strikes in a given year as a 
easure of magnitude, the British author 
d the ratio of workers involved to the 
‘tal number of strikes (a measure which 
loes not reflect the total number of work- 
rs on strike and which is moreover 
nduly sensitive to the great number of 
very small-scale and hence economically 
nsignificant strikes). 
While doubtless of more interest to Brit- 
than American readers, the book is 
very useful in impartially directing atten- 
ion to the many facets of the strike prob- 
lem, as well as in its many valuable ref- 
rences and abundance of interesting quo- 
tions from widely varied sources. The 
hook contains eighteen graphs, a special 
statistical appendix with many tables and 
in 8-page index. 


Joun V. SPIELMANS 
Marquette University 


PATHS OF LONELINESS.—By Mar- 
garet Mary Wood. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1953, x, 239 pp. 
$3.75. 

In this fresh approach to the problem of 
loneliness, Margaret Mary Wood, author 

The Stranger and Marriage and Family 

izing, not only considers this subject in 
its psychological aspects of one induced by 
personality inadequacies, but also adds her 

wn personal observations and experiences 
is well as the relevant data culled from 
recent findings in the allied fields of soci- 
logy and anthropology. Evaluating the 
findings she concludes that loneliness re- 
ults not so much from a rejection of an 
individual by an outgroup as by his rejec- 
tion by his own group, inasmuch as the 
iccent in our present day society is on 
aloneness. 

Her objectives are to help the lonely 
individual understand his problem, to point 
out that such loneliness is a characteristic 

f the day and to illustrate successful ways 
in which both the individual and society 
can face up to the solution of this diffi- 
culty. 

In the first of the book’s two divisions 
1e author discusses such potentially iso- 
lating social processes as: urbanization, 
specialization, competition, individuation 
ind segregation. In the second section she 
inalyzes the lonely individual’s reactions 
to the isolating process in such ways as 
wandering, egotism, authoritarianism and 
drug-addiction. 

Interestingly written, scientifically au- 
thenticated, this volume focuses a problem 
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which merits attention and holds implica- 
tions which could well invite further re 
search. 
SISTER LorETTA MARIA SHEERY, S.C. 
College of Saint Elizabeth 


WAGE DETERMINATION UNDER 
NATIONAL BOARDS.—By Abraham 
L. Gitlow. Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1953, viii, 248 pp. $5.35. 


If one were not aware that Mr. Gitlow 
is a disciple of the Jules Backman school 
of thought on wage determination, this 
study makes that fact abundantly clear. 
Mr. Backman has gained fame (or no- 
toriety, depending on one’s point of view) 
primarily through his replies to the C.I.O. 
Nathan wage reports, and Mr. Gitlow has 
borrowed extensively from this material 
for his theoretical analysis of wage cri- 
teria. Fortunately, however, theory oc- 
cupies less than one-third of the book, 
serving merely to introduce the real con- 
tribution. 

Here we have compiled for the first 
time (based on available government 
sources) a readable, well-documented dis- 
cussion of United States experience with 
wage-fixing agencies. Wage criteria used 
by War Labor Boards during two world 
wars, by the Wage Stabilization Board 
during the Korean conflict and by Railway 
Boards and various fact-finding panels are 
explained and evaluated in an attempt to 
determine which are most important in 
actual practice. 

In wage arbitration, as well as in labor 
economics, five criteria have generally been 
accepted as valid in wage determination 

productivity, ability to pay, comparative 
wages, cost of living and minimum bud- 
gets. Mr. Gitlow explains the serious 
problems of definition and measurement 
involved in applying these criteria to any 
particular wage dispute. His description 
of the organization, structure and func- 
tioning of the agencies emphasizes the im- 
portance of political as well as economic 
considerations in arriving at a decision. 
Although cost of living and ability to pay 
may set the economic limits, experience 
shows that comparative wages weighs most 
heavily in the final determination. 

This conclusion should come as no sur- 
prise to anyone who has arbitrated a 
wage issue. Comparative wages, of all 
the criteria, presents the arbitrator with 
tangible, specific data upon which to base 
his award. This criterion also permits 


application of the principal of equal-pay- 
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for-equal-work, which has come to be ac- 
cepted as a just standard by the parties 
themselves. 

This book will be of value to anyone 
involved in wage negotiation or arbitra- 
tion. It points up the problems which 
necessarily result from any attempt to take 
from the parties their right to self-deter- 
mination through collective bargaining. 
Only periods of extreme national emerg- 
ency can ever justify wage fixing by gov- 
ernment fiat in a private-enterprise 
economy. 

GLapys W. GRUENBERG 
St. Louis University 


BENTHAM AND THE ETHICS OF 
TODAY: With Bentham Manuscripts 
Hitherto Unpublished —By David Baum- 
gardt. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1952, xiv, 584 
pp. $9.00. 


The connotations of the term “hedon- 
ism,” which characterizes the ethics of 
Jeremy Bentham, have, like those of the 
term “Epicurean,” tended to obscure the 
objective content of the doctrine which it 
labels. Moreover, much of Bentham’s 
work was not published till long after his 
death, and there is still some to be pub- 
lished. Hence the need for a new study 
and possibly a new evaluation of Bentham’s 
work. The author of this study concludes 
that Bentham has a good deal to offer the 
ethics of today. 

For “modern ethics” is divided pretty 
largely into two schools: naturalist and 
positivist. The naturalists hold in common 
that, for one reason or another, man’s 
nature requires certain acts to be per- 
formed and others to be avoided. And thus 
they fall into the “naturalistic fallacy,” 
which is essentially a tautology: “what 
must be done is what must be done.” 

That leaves some form of positivism; in 
particular for Mr. Baumgardt, consistent 
hedonism, 

His problem is to find some hypothesis 
which will account for the conditions of 
the “ought” in human life. He finds that 
3entham’s contribution to modern ethics is 
not so much that he adopted and insisted 
upon the utility principle (“The greatest 
pleasure for the greatest number’), but 
that he was the first to show how the 
utility principle can be developed as a 
scientific hypothesis. 

The unpublished writings of Bentham 
printed in the Appendices do not add a 
great deal to the traditional interpretation 
of Bentham, and it takes Mr. Baumgardt 
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to make explicit the theory of the utility 
principle as a scientific hypothesis. 

In adopting and developing Bentham’s 
hedonism, Baumgardt never adverts to the 
scholastic tradition. And in reading their 
common criticism of “natural law,” 1t must 
be kept in mind that what Bentham and 
Baumgardt are attacking is not the tra- 
ditional scholastic natural law, but the 
rationalist theory of Grotius as applied by 
one of its weaker theoretical exponents, 
Blackstone. 

It is a serious shortcoming of the book 
that Mr. Baumgardt, who has written a 
great deal on the history of ethics, does not 
realize that the history of natural law has 
been in reality the history of the concept 
of nature. He disclaims all scientific con- 
nection between nature and morality, but 
the logical reason he does so is that for 
him “nature” is simply a mental hypothesis 
which can be verified by a certain corre- 
spondence with empirical data. As_ his 
metaphysics is a descriptive ontology, so 
his ethics is a descriptive deontology. 

Readers interested in the ethics of mod- 
ern social thinkers will probably find better 
books for their purpose. Philosophers who 
wish to see a contemporary thinker at 
work will find a good example in Mr. 
Jaumgardt’s Bentham. 


L. E. Enpres, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


RIGHT AND REASON: Ethics in The- 
ory and Practice—By Austin Fagothey, 
S.J. The C. V. Mosby Company, St. 
Louis, 1953, 583 pp. $5.75. 


The basic contribution of Scholastic 
ethics textbooks in the Cathrein-Cronin 
tradition lies in their defense of natural 
rights and duties in answer to relativists 
and positivists. Right and Reason, which 
follows closely the familiar order of Cath- 
rein, Cox, Sullivan, Macksey and Bittle, 
surpasses them in readability, in format and 
in its thorough bibliography. 


The book is up-to-date and competent, 
especially in its concluding chapters on 
war, international organization and sov- 
ereignty. We read, for example, “What 
right have we to make national sovereignty 
into such a fetish that we must wreck the 
world to preserve it? Sovereignty is but 
a means to an end, the common good. . 

(p. 542) 

One wonders why the effort to organize 
on the internationa! level should be so well 
presented when so little is said on the 
reorganization of such institutions as in- 
dustrial and familial society. The socio- 
economic problem is not described ; common 
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od and social justice are two concepts 
hat go undefined. In outlining justice, 
social justice should find place as that vir- 
4 tue which obliges individuals and groups 
to organize or to revivify moribund institu- 
tions, as Ferree has shown in The Act of 

cial Justice, which is mentioned in a 

bliography. 

The author analyzes and evaluates the 
two basic solutions to the social question, 
socialized and private ownership. But 

uuld those chapters, as they are read by 

tudents, create a false impression, thus: 

Socialism and Communism are disastrous 

lutions, individual ownership is the only 
other solution; therefore it is ideal and 
perfect?” We could be training new eco- 
omic individualists by this method, and 
perhaps we are. The textbook, which is 
therwise so excellent, must also stress the 

cial as well as the individual aspect of 
private property. Messner’s Soctal Ethics, 

p. 785-811, is by far the best for this, as 

development of the social encyclicals. 
\foreover, a book which is strictly philo- 
sophical could still legitimately refer to 
ind quote the Papal encyclicals as promi- 
ent documents, prescinding from their ec- 
lesiastical authority. 

I would like to see a readable book such 

this, without becoming a work in sociol- 
gy, list and evaluate some debatable posi- 
tive proposals for solving facets of the 
social question—for instance, nationaliza- 
tion of basic industries, industry councils, 
cupational groups, cooperatives, credit 
inions, family allowances, pre-divorce con- 
sultations, Cana Conferences, health insur- 
ince, legal aid societies in poor districts, 
federal housing and rent controls. Ward’s 
Christian Ethics, which appeared after Fr. 
Fagothey’s book, shows how such topics 
and others can be presented in order to 
whet the students’ interest, stir up social 
effort and create social consciousness in a 
mtinuing free-enterprise environment. 


Francis V. CourNneEEN, S.J]. 


Fordham University 
a 


REASON AND ANTI-REASON IN 
OUR TIME.—By Karl Jaspers. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1952, 96 
pp. $2.00. 


Dr. Jaspers, professor of philosophy at 
Basle and one of the Existentialist “Big 
Four,” boldly defends the rights of reason 
against “the magic of anti-reason.” He 
forcefully demands science, which depends 
on reason, as “the condition of all true 
p hilosophy.” 

This eminent writer 
as an unsound philosophy 
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exposes Marxism 
because it 1s 


built on an unscientific preconceived theory 
of history. Likewise, he indicts Freudian 
psychoanalysis as unscientific because: it 
confuses the possibility of merely under- 
standing what a disease is with the rational 
knowledge of its total cause. This would 
require scientific method, not a totalitarian 
approach “marked by universal scepticism 
and readiness to accept any possible inter- 
pretation.” 

BERNARD M. Scu ty, S.J. 


Weston College 


MODERN SCIENCE 
MAN.—By James 
University Press, 
pp. $2.25. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE SCI- 
ENTIFIC ATTITUDE.—By W. A. 
Whitehouse. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1953, 147 pp. $3.75. 


Dr. Conant tries to find the “minimal 
commitments” for modern man’s life. He 
curiously dismisses as unworthy of con- 
sideration the views of both the theologian 
and the materialist and submits his alter- 
native: a theory to be based on each 
man’s personal experience. 

“The postulation of a sharp cleavage 
between animal behavior and human con- 
duct seems essential in order to give mean- 
ing to the ideas expressed in terms of 
any system of spiritual evaluation 
As a minimum the possibility may exist 
that our intentions and our overt actions 
have a relation to some large pattern of 
events.” (p. 109. Emphasis added) 

Dr. Conant cannot see science as of any 


AND MODERN 
B. Conant. Columbia 
New York, 1952, 111 


help to man in his search for these “min- 
imal commitments.” In this book “time 
does not permit” a review of the neo- 


Thomistic approach to the inter-relation- 
ship of spiritual values and scientific in- 
quiry. To the author the world is “essen- 
tially inexplicable.” 

The Reverend Mr. Whitehouse also at- 


tempts to bring modern man, impressed 
by science, to a world view. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he is one with Dr. 


Conant in refusing the value of natural 
theology as an approach. 

His alternative is a “self-authenticating 
Gospel” which must be accepted by a 
blind act of faith without any rational ex- 
amination. It is a pity that this former 
scientist cannot offer a more reasonable 
to the essentially hungry minds of 


sceptical scientists 


basis 


3ERNARD SCULLY, S.J. 
Weston College 
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MIND, A SOCIAL PHENOMENON.— 
By F. S. A. Doran. William Sloane 
Associates, New York, 1953, 182 pp. 
$3.00. 

This book is got up very attractively, 
even including the blurb. It is clearly 
printed and its almost complete lack of 
typographical errors attests to the care of 
its editing. The only one noticed was 
“Jesuits Order” instead of “Jesuit Order.” 
Its bibliography is impressive, and a serv- 
iceable index is appended. Citations from 
other books are frequent, with the loci al- 
most invariably listed at the bottom of the 
page for those who care to check or in- 
vestigate more deeply. 

However, I would say that almost the 
only excuse for buying this book is that 
otherwise the money would go for taxes. 
It might also be got to have at hand a 
telling illustration of the difference between 
the appurtenances of scholarship and the 
power of thought. It possesses the former, 
excellently; it lacks the latter, woefully. 

The intent of the book is to reject dual- 
ism and to explain all by brain function. 
Since the author has a degree in medicine 
and holds the post of clinical demonstrator 
in anatomy at the University of Man- 
chester, we expect to be initiated into the 
results of his research. We are, but the 
research, as far as the evidence of the book 
goes, was all done in libraries and appears 
in the numerous footnotes. 

A dualist will take up this book with the 
expectation of having his convictions 
challenged. In this he will be sadly dis- 
appointed, for it will test him not a whit. 
The author thinks of the mind or soul, 
whose existence he impugns, as a “spirit- 
ual, independent force of divine origin,” 
something “semi-divine and mystical” in 
character. Such a soul, he asserts, would 
not be forced to derive its ideas through 
sensory experience, it would not be de- 
dependent on its cultural milieu, it could 
not err, it would not have to fight its way 
laboriously, by way of hypothesis and the- 
ory, to newer and larger vistas. This might 
be true of the Platonic soul, with its wealth 
of innate ideas. Defensible dualism, how- 
ever, holds with Aristotle that the soul in 
the beginning is a “tabula rasa,” that there 
is nothing in the intellect which was not, 
somehow or other, in the senses. Thus 
the author’s patient and somewhat tire- 
some effort to prove the mind’s dependence 
on experience in the origin of its ideas is 
so much lost motion. Once this dependence 
is admitted, an argument could begin. Dr. 
Doran fondly thinks that his revelation of 
this evident dependence has brought all ar 
gument to an end. Therefore the physical 
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brain explains all. One either sees or does 
not see that a conclusion follows from the 
premises. Perhaps this power dulls 
through the advocacy of materialism. 


REGINALD R. LEFEBvRE, S.] 
West Baden College 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, 1952.— 
Prepared by the Statistical Office of th: 
United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs. Distributed by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1952, 554 pp. 
$6.00, paper; $7.50, cloth. 


Comparatively few changes have beet 
made in the fourth annual publication of 
the U.N. Statistical Yearbook. Six tables 
have been dropped from the 1951 list: 
crude marriage rates (which is available 
in the U. N. Demographic Yearbook), lite 
expectancy, land use, production data on 
roundwood and lumber and net geograph- 
ical production by industrial origin. Ap- 
pendix II, which listed the principal sta- 
tistical series of international organizations, 
has been omitted pending revision. 

Five tables have been added: basic data 
on mining, cotton and wool spindles and 
looms, steel consumption and gross national! 
expenditure. Eight other tables have been 
modified. 

While there continue to be numerous 
important /acunae in many series—and 
many of these can never be filled in—the 
slow improvement of national statistical 
services of each government and th 
changes in presentation make the Yearbook 
increasingly useful. The comparatively 
complete reporting of statistical informa 
tion for recent post-war years by many 
smaller countries is itself a testimonial to 
the contribution to statistical knowledg« 
which the very existence of this work 
makes, 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
FOR 1950.—Prepared by the Human 
Rights Division of the United Nations 
Secretariat. Distributed by Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1952, xvi, 
596 pp. $6.50. 

This fifth annual volume is the most 
comprehensive yet produced by the Hu- 
man Rights division of the U.N. Secre- 
tariat. In addition to the types of action 
formerly included (constitutional and leg- 
islative changes, as well as treaties and 
agreements), the present volume presents 
decisions of national and international 
courts, together with statutes pertaining 
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to Trust and Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
ries. 

The Yearbook has four parts: 1. States 
statutes, constitutional changes, court de- 
cisions; 2. Trusts and Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories—laws and other human- 
rights texts; 3. International Treaties and 
Agreements adopted by Inter-governmental 
organizations; 4. U.N. and human rights. 


Developments in the field of human 
rights during 1950 are reported from 71 
states, of which 53 are members of the 
United Nations. The largest portion of 
the work is devoted to material reported 
by sovereign states. 

There are indexes of constitutional pro- 
visions, of judicial decisions and a five- 
year cumulative index of laws, decrees and 
regulations. 


THE WORLD OF HUMANISM, 1453- 


1517—By Myron P. Gilmore. Harper, 
New York, 1952, xv, 326 pp. $5.00. 


This latest volume in the “Rise of Mod- 
ern Europe” series follows the general 
pattern of its predecessors: political, social, 
cultural and other human developments are 

xamined from the European point of view 

through a given period of time; stress is 
on institutional and social history rather 
than political; an extensive critical bibliog- 
raphy and a well selected set of contem- 
porary illustrations are included. 


Historians have offered many explana- 
tions of this period known as “The Renais- 
sance.” Whether it is a modern or a me- 
dieval period, whether it is pagan or Chris- 
tian in its orientation, whether the classical 
revival played a decisive role in shaping 
events have all been matters of dispute. 
Professor Gilmore follows the more recent 
trend in history writing by refusing to 
reduce the age of humanism to any single 
formula. He explains it in terms of inter- 
play between the old and the new, between 
the medieval heritage and a modern at- 
titude toward man and God. No single 
person or institution is found to be ex- 
clusively modern—not even Da Vinci or 
Machiavelli. 

Specialists in the period will find little 
new information in this book, but because 
of its sound interpretations they cannot 
ignore it. Others will appreciate The 
World of Humanism for the rounded pic- 
ture it presents of this interesting age in 
European history. 

THOMAS P. NEIL! 
St. Louis University 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
RACE RELATIONS.—By Paul J. 
Hayes and Edward J. Hayes. America 
Press, New York, 1953, 24 pp. 15c. 


This booklet by two priests of the arch- 
diocese of Newark aims at making Cath- 
olics more conscious of racial intolerance. 
It opens with a short consideration of the 
Church’s teaching of the brotherhood of 
all men, then focuses on the need for for- 
titude and prudence and warns that Christ 
has foretold that He will judge each soul 
on its practice of social justice, not on its 
mere avoidance of injustice. Next (in its 
longest section) it points out the teaching 
as shown in the Mass, the names of saints 
in the canon, the wording of certain pray- 
ers, the objective of the action and so on. 
The last part lists nine practical sugges- 
tions for action. 


RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES.—By Harold Hal- 
crow. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1953, 


458 pp. $7.35. 


This book, a product of the minds of 
many experts in the field of American 
agricultural policy, is best adapted to a 
select group of readers: those who like 
to read diligently, who 'tike to refer to 
numerous figures, graphs and other sta- 
tistical information, to delve into advanced 
analysis. 

The subject matter is broad in scope 
for it includes many phases of agricul- 
tural policy, namely, agricultural price 
policy, analyses of price support programs, 
soil conservation, crop insurance, aid to 
low income farmers and farmers’ tax prob- 
lems. 

Throughout, the discourse is analytical 
in form and emphasizes how economic 
analysis can be used to appraise the gen- 
eral farm program, how agricultural pol- 
icy can be directed to the improvement 
of society as a whole as well as the farm 
people themselves. Because of its wide 
scope the book is not only directed to 
readers who are farmers, but to all who 
benefit either directly or indirectly from 
the successes of the American farmer. 
Moreover, the book is invaluable to all 
who influence the agricultural policy. 

Each chapter contains explanatory foot- 
notes, numerous references, graphs and 
tables, all arranged in timely order. At 
the end of the chapters are questions and 
aids to general discussion or 
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exercises, 








further study. The book closes with a 
comment on the problem of coordinating 
the various parts of the program. 
Jonn W. CoNoYER 
St. Louis University 
* 


YEARBOOK OF FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL STATISTICS. — Pre- 
pared by the Statistics Branch of the 
U. N. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Vol. VI, Part 1, Production; Part 
2, Trade. Distributed by Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1953, 319 
and 290 pp. Each part, $3.50. 


Since 1946 the U. N. Food and Agri- 
culture Organization has continued and 
added to the statistical series begun by the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 

Part 1 contains eight sections: land, 
population, crops, livestock, food supply, 
means of production, prices, index num- 


bers. Part 2 has eleven sections: value 
of trade, cereals, sugar, potatoes, etc., 
fruit, oilseeds, vegetable oils, beverages 


and spices, alcoholic beverages and to- 
bacco, fibers and rubber, livestock. The 
two volumes, together with the F.A.O. 
Forestry and Fisheries Yearbooks, under- 
take to give as comprehensive a picture 
of world food and agriculture as possible. 

Inevitably such comprehensive collec- 
tions of statistical data have gaps and in- 
accuracies. But painstaking effort has 
been made to gather information from of- 
ficial sources and to supplement with 
unofficial information wherever possible. 
Coverage is improved in Vol. VI by the 
inclusion of new data from countries not 
hitherto reported. New tables are: Part 
1, irrigated land, secondary meat products, 
animal fats; Part 2, trade in rye, barley, 
oats, maize, coffee, pork fats, tallow, other 
animal fats, two fiber tables (abaca and 
sisal). A new chapter has been added in 
Part 2 to present the value of agricultural 
trade. 

The table on land use, dropped from the 
U. N. Statistical Yearbook, 1952, is avail- 
able in Part 1 of this work. 


MINERALS, KEY TO SOVIET POW- 
ER.—By Demetri B. Shimkin. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1953, 452 
pp. $8.00. 

Minerals like iron, copper and bauxite 
have a great impact on the internal and 
external life of a materialistic nation such 
as Soviet Russia. Mineralogical data are 
easier to assemble and to interpret than 
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are most manufacturing statistics. On these 
two premises Prof. Shimkin has built an 
important contribution to an understand- 
ing of Russian power. 

In general, Russia’s mineral reserves are 
very large—enough ferrous metals, non- 
metalics and fuel for at least twenty years 
of peace. Non-ferrous metals, tungsten 
and industrial diamonds are in negligible 
supply at present. Actual production of 
metals, however, has failed to supply the 
ambitious Soviet goals. 

The result has been a rationing of met 
als in housing, agriculture and transporta- 
tion, with a priority for heavy industry. 
Increased demands for the Soviet’s war 
machine and arming of her satellites force 
Russia to become a metal-importing nation. 

The author honestly points out the un- 
reliability of much of his data. The book 
richly fulfills the ideal of a “useful guide 
to the economy, technology and _ policies 
of the Soviet Union.” 


BERNARD SCULLY, S.J]. 
Weston College 


PHILOSOPHY OF MAHATMA GAN- 
DHI—By Dhirendra Mohan Datta 
University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 
1953, 155 pp. $2.50. 

Former disciple in Ghandhi’s Bombay 
ashrama and worker in village reconstruc- 
tion, Dr. Datta as professor of philosophy 
at the University of Patna gives special 
attention to the synthesis of Gandhian 
thought. The material presented in this 
attractive book was given in lectures at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The author attempts to classify various 
statements by Gandhi in two broad cate- 
gories, “God, World and Man” and “Mor- 
als, Society and Politics,” in what he calls 
the first systematic, concise presentation 
of Gandhi’s thinking. It is bound to be 
too short, somewhat tantalizing and col- 
ored by the views of the analyst. (Some- 
times it is hard to see the line between 
Gandhi and Datta, forcing the reader to 
question some interpretations. ) 

At heart Gandhi was a believer in a 
Personal Absolute, opposed to fatalism, 
a constant seeker after Truth who lived 
out the observance of the five vows of 
love, truthfulness, justice, poverty, conti- 
nence and fearlessness. 

Datta emphasizes the high value Gandhi 
placed on moral education and the danger 
he saw in non-moral training. “[His] so 
cial and political experiments are all based 
on the recognition of the moral foundation 
of human nature and human society. Hu- 
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in progress can be assured only if the 
e of the individual, society, country and 
ld as a whole be more and more based 
the fundamental moral virtues of truth- 
ness, nonviolence, nonstealing, self-con 
| and nonpossession.” Nothing else will 
io for Gandhi, who in his distrust of 
one-sided stress on economic ideals” 
wrote, “That economics is untrue which 
nores or disregards moral values.” 
It is a curious thing that, although as 
Father Clump said recently (p. 355), 
randhi was not an “economist,” and as 
Datta shows in this book, Gandhi was 
t a “philosopher,” it was in their two 
elds that he wielded so strong an influ- 
nce over millions of men. 


RAYMOND BERNARD, S.]. 
‘ 


GANDHIAN ECONOMIC THOUGHT. 
By J. C. Kumarappa. Vora, Bombay, 
1951, 72 pp. Rs. 1-4. 


This little volume is the latest addition 
to the Library of Indian Economics, edit- 
d by C. N. Vakil, director of the School 
f Economics and Sociology, University 
‘ Bombay. The purpose of the series is 

enable “the average citizen to take 
ictive interest in economic policy and in 
measures which affect economic life in 

e country.” 

Mr. J. C. Kumarappa, who had been en- 
rusted by Gandhi to implement his eco- 
nomic philosophy, has been head of village 
rehabilitation work for over a_ decade. 
\s such, he has wrestled with the signifi- 
ance of Gandhi’s thinking on economic 
problems. All of Gandhi's _ thinking, 
whether in the field of economics or so- 
iology, in politics or art, religion or ed- 
ucation, is ultimately derived from the 
twin principles, satya (truth) and ahimsa 
(nonviolence: love). 

The present book is more an elabora- 
tion of Kumarappa’s own thinking on 
economic matters than a scholarly state- 
ment of Gandhi’s economic theories. That 
task, namely, a discussion of the prem- 
ses and conclusions of Gandhian Econom- 
cs, has been attempted by the present 
vriter in his latest book, Mahatma 
Gandhi: Peaceful Revolutionary. [See the 
review in SOCIAL ORDER, October, 1953, p. 
323. Ep.] 

Kumarappa speaks of five possible types 
of economy: 1. parasitic, the tiger killing 
its prey; 2. predatory, monkeys looting 
fruit and grain; 3. enterprising, with a 
balance between rights and duties; 4. 
gregarious, the bees depositing honey in 
the hive, really “collectivist ;” 5. service 
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economy, as symbolized by a mother’s 
love for and duty to the young one. 

Kumarappa argues for decentralization 
and for small self-sufficient communities 
as the ideal to be achieved. Cautiously 
endorsing industrialism, “like poison un- 
der control and in the hands of special- 
ists,’ he recommends a retreat from the 
industrial urban complex. His ideal so- 
cial organization would produce “all that 
is necessary with the cooperation of the 
people around for their primary needs, 
viz., food, clothing, shelter, education 
and other public utilities .. . by the meth- 
od of decentralized control.” 

The discussion is interesting, but it has 
little relevance to the American scene. 


Haripas T. MuzuMDAR 
Cornell College, Iowa 


A HISTORY OF ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT.—By J. Fred Bell. Ronald, 
New York, 1953, x, 696 pp. $6.50. 

All “histories of economic thought” 
which have appeared in English the 
past ten years have been short treatments 
of the conspectus or interpretation type. 
This book is the first extensive chrono- 
logical “manual” to appear since the first 
edition of Haney (1911) and the first 
English translation of Gide and Rist 
(1915). Whittaker (1940) is extensive in 
treatment but topical rather than chrono- 
logical, while Gray, Roll, Ferguson, F. A. 
Neff, Newman, Heimann, Zweig and oth- 
ers are either brief or limited in scope. 

3ell will appeal to teachers as a text- 

book of the longer type more than the 
newest editions of Gide-Rist and of Haney. 
[he latter is usually considered excessively 
encyclopedic; the former is too Continental 
and French in emphasis with some of its 
best and most elaborate portions devoted 
to the multifarious brands of European 
socialist dissent. 

Bell is comprehensive without being en- 
cyclopedic, covering the real landmarks in 
American academic analysis. 

Bell’s approach to his task of unfold- 
ing the development of economic thought 
is primarily to make a_ section-by-section 
analysis of each author’s principal works. 
This method has advantages: the student 
may work through the original studies of 
each author without relying overmuch on 
prefabricated interpretations. But there 
are also disadvantages: this procedure 
seems to give a wooden, mechanical tone 
to the treatment. There is a lack of charm 
in presentation. Few readers will find in 
spiration or the thrill of new insight. 
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The quality of this book is very uneven. 
The part dealing with ancient and me- 
dieval economic thought is so inconsequen 
tial as to leave the impression that Pro- 
fessor Bell himself has no clear under- 
standing of what these authors mean. 
Mercantilism and Physiocracy are better, 
but still mediocre. The author seems to 
feel at home when he deals with the Aus- 
trian, Lausanne and Cambridge econo- 
mists. These portions are excellent. 

The author seems to lack an apprecia- 
tion of the influence of historical events 
and philosophical schools. This is not to 
say that an attempt is not made to fill in 
periodically with historical background, 
but there seems to be little appreciation 
of what is significant. There is no evi- 
dence of acquaintance with such back- 
ground treatments as those of Cassirer, 
Bryson, Stark and Mannheim. The treat- 
ment of Greek economic thought would 
have profited from greater use of Trever; 
the Physiocrats would mean much more 
if the articles by Neill in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics and in the Journal 
of the History of Ideas had been studied 
and used. The new Sraffa edition of 
Ricardo has thrown new light on this 
author, but, as explained in a footnote, 
this book had gone to press before this 
edition had become available. 


RicHarp L. Porter, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXI- 
CO.—By Howard F. Cline. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1953, xvi, 407 pp. $6.00. 

This closely written book is the eleventh 
in a projected 25-volume library on Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy, published under the 
general editorship of Sumner Welles. The 
author of the present volume, Howard 
Cline, is director of the Hispanic Founda- 
tion of the Library of Congress and has 
a wide background of field study in Mex- 
ico both in anthropology and economics, 
as well as the more conventional historical 
research. 

3y far the greater portion of the book 
is devoted to the story of modern Mex- 
ico from the revolt of Madero, and there 
is a good deal of hitherto unpublished ma- 
terial bearing on Wilson’s early and inept 
attempts to deal with revolutionaries. To 
the citizens of the United States, the mem- 
ories of that unhappy chapter in American 
foreign policy may be dim, but they are 
still a very real factor south of the bor- 
der, where one of the telling canards cir- 
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culated against Ruiz Cortines in the last 
presidential campaign was that he had 
been an accessory to the American occu 
pation of Vera Cruz. 

One of the most effective sections of 
the book has to do with unraveling some 
of the more intricate aspects of Mexican 
politics and economics. It seems to this 
reviewer that the analysis of the Mexican 
party system and the workings of Nacional 
Financtera is especially valuable. 

Of necessity this book suffers from 
some of the lacunae in Mexican scholar- 
ship itself—one outstanding example, of 
course, is the paucity of material dealing 
with Mexican labor, especially the much- 
vaunted Mexican philosophy of labor. The 
unreliability of a good deal of Mexican 
statistics is duly noted—but the author has 
included some useful statistical tables. 

The controversial history of Church- 
State relationships is given rather sum- 
mary treatment, and there are many who 
would disagree with what seems to be an 
overoptimistic picture of Alemanismo, or, 
for that matter, of industrialization in 
general. However, the book succeeds, on 
the whole, in its avowed purpose of pre- 
senting an objective picture of our re- 
lationship with one of the lesser powers— 
a relationship in which, over the years, 
we have learned much that should stand 
us in good stead in dealing with the bur- 
geoning new states in the Near and Far 
East. 

ELEANOR CARROLL 
Saint Louis 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
CUSTOM.—By B. C. Rodick, Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1953, xx, 
244 pp. $4.75. 


The theme of this book is that custom 
and precedent largely determined the Con- 
stitution, not only as a document but also 
in its operational functioning. This may 
not have been so much “a forgotten factor 
in the founding” as the subtitle states, but 
the author does an excellent job of re- 
minding the reader of the many factors, 
operating in England and the American 
colonies, which contributed historically to 
the result. 

The book is well documented: there are 
66 pages of notes and 24 pages of biblio- 
graphy in a total of 265 pages in all, and 
their dates show a well seasoned interest 
in the problem. 
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Race Relations 


ufortunately the pressure of work pre- 
ted me from meeting your deadline [for 
rogress in Race Relations,’ November, 
953]. As to your question: 
1. The most constructive development in 
nited States race relations in the past 
cade has been the gradual breaking-down 
harriers to Negro employment and up- 
rading in industry and commerce. The 
fect has been unprecedented eco- 
ymic well-being in the Negro community 
nd a greater feeling of hopefulness and 
curity. This has meant renewed support 
the National Association for the Ad- 
ncement of Colored People, the Urban 
ague and other organizations, white and 
lored, which have been working for a 
social order in America. Another 
product has been the gradual elimina 
on of segregated units in the Armed 
orces, which has been a wonderful edu 
tion for young people, white and colored, 
lrawn into the Services. 
2. The critical area in race relations 
hich I regard as most in need of edu- 
ition is the color bar in public accommo- 
lations: hotels, motels, tourist camps, res- 
pools and forth. 
(here is a vast area in the South, almost 
of the West and considerable areas in 
North and East, where the Negro 
raveler is a veritable pariah. This is a 
roblem which cries for action, and I have 
een happy to note that the National Bat 
\ssociation (Negro) has been actively at 
vork through a special committee to ini 
ite remedial measures in this connection, 
specially in the West. 
GEORGE S. 
New York Editor, The Courier 
New York City 


SO 
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Co-op Health 
We were greatly pleased to see the ex 
ellent article entitled, “How Co-op Health 
Plans Work,” written by Father A. H. 
Scheller of St. Louis University, and in 
luded in your October issue. 
Jerry VoorHIs 
executive Secretary 
ooperative Health Federation of America 
’ 


I have just read the article, “How Co- 
p Health Plans Work.” The article might 
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well have been written by one of the union 
officials connected with L.H.1. It lacks th 


critical evaluation which I have come to 
expect in SOCIAL ORDER. Such an article 
should have thoroughly investigated the 
administration and control of L.H.I. Nor 


should the article have passed over the 
highly important factor of nonparticipation 
by so many union members. In fact, this 
subject might well have been the topic of 
an excellent article. The author should 
also have weighed the cost of L.H.I. While 
such an article might be frequently found 
in the so-called pious Catholic magazines, 
I feel it did not make the grade in soctat 
ORDER, 

A SUBSCRIBER 
St. Louis, Mo. 

« 


Humanism and Industrialism 


May one indulge the hope that the May 
June issue, “Christian Humanism,” is a 
forerunner of future symposia to be pub 
lished by SOCIAL ORDER. 


“The Christian in America’s Industrial 
Civilization Today—Debits and Credits” 
would be a worth-while subject for dis 


cussion by political scientist, sociologist, 
economist, historian, educator, muralist and 
theologian. 

An integrated appraisal would be 
ful to balance the Cassandras and 


Micawbers. 


help 
the 
N. M. SELINKA 


New York 


future 
now under consideration involves a 
of about ten group studies that 
open up several areas of thought outlined 
in the Christian Humanism symposium 
The magnitude of such a project, requir 


» One of the projects tor symposia 
series 


would 


ing ten years’ work, has aroused some 
misgivings. The tentative program ot 
symposia would develop something lik 
this: 1. Christian Humanism applied to 
selected areas of human life: work, en 
trepreneurship, leisure, marriage, educa 
tion, religion, civil life. 2. Then each of 
these areas would, in turn, become the 


subject of more detailed analysis in a sep 
arate symposium. We _ would welcome 
readers’ opinions of this proposal, as well 
as other suggestions for symposium top- 
ics.—Ep. 
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dustry, but some seven steps would help 


it gain in vigor. 
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Lesley Byrd Simpson, “Unplanned Ef- 

fects of Mexico’s Planned Economy,” 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 29 (Autumn, 

1953) 534.333. 

This writer gives some interesting in- 
sights into the Mexican situation today 
(particularly on the braceros as a big- 
scale economic factor). 
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CNanges Mt AMiertatrr Caprtarrscit 1isti- 
tutions and social structures since the 


nineteenth century (cf. R. McKeon, “New 
Capitalism vs. Old,’ socIAL ORDER, 3 
March, 1953] 99-102) give Catholic eco 
nomists an open field for shaping thought, 
policy and approach. The author heads 
the American Catholic Economic Associa- 


tio! 


Shanks, ‘‘Jewish-Gentile Inter- 
Facts and Trends,” Commen- 

tary, 16 (October, 1953) 370-75. 

The author believes that the American 
Jewish intermarriage rate can be “reliably 
estimated at between 5 and 10 per cent.” 
His estimate is based on sociological stud- 
ies made in six communities. 


Hershel 
marriage: 


e 
David Riesman, ‘‘Marginality, Conformi- 
ty, and Insight,” Phylon, 14 (Third 
Quarter, 1953) 241-57. 


The psychological terms in such great 
vogue at present are here illustrated by 
the author of The Lonely Crowd with an 
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goals: 1. to reduce the size and cost of 
government and the extent of troublesome 
regulation; 2. to narrow the functions of 
government and 3. to end government com- 
petition with private enterprise. The busi- 
nessmen officials “have yet to learn that 
politics is not the science of the market 


place but the art of the possible 
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Worth Reading 


Sumner H. Slichter, “The Growth of 
Competition,” Atlantic, 192 (November, 
1953) 66-70. 


Famous observer concludes that com- 
petition remains strong in American in- 
dustry, but some seven steps would help 
it gain in vigor. 

t gal ( . 

Lesley Byrd Simpson, ‘Unplanned Ef- 

fects of Mexico’s Planned Economy,” 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 29 (Autumn, 

1953) 514-533. 

This 


writer gives some interesting in- 


sights into the Mexican situation today 
(particularly on the braceros as a big- 
scale economic factor). 

+ 


Alfred Cobban, “The Decline of Politi- 
cal Theory,” Political Science Quarterly, 
68 (September, 1953) 221-337. 


his London professor seeks to demon- 


strate that there is a tendency today to 
cease thinking about society in terms of 
political theory, as “a reflection of the 


feeling that ethical values have no place 
in the field of social dynamics and power 
politics.” e 


Patrick Lynch, ‘The Economist and Pub- 
lic Policy,” Studies (Dublin), (Autumn, 
1953) 241-60. 


Lecturer in 


College, 


economics at University 
Dublin, Mr. Lynch here discusses 
generally some economic and social func- 
tions of a modern government, popular 
misconceptions about them and the role of 
public servants in discharging their social 
and economic responsibilities. Fourteen 
pages of comment follow (by E. J. Coyne, 
S.J.. F.C. King, John O’Donovan and 
Kevin Quinn, S.J.). 


Friedrich Baerwald, “Challenges for the 
Catholic Economist,” America, 90 (Octo- 
ber 24, 1953) 93-95, 


Changes in American capitalistic insti 
tutions and social structures since the 
nineteenth century (cf. R. McKeon, “New 
Capitalism vs. Old,” socIAL ORDER, 3 
| March, 1953] 99-102) give Catholic eco 
nomists an open field for shaping thought, 
and approach. The author heads 
1¢@ American Catholic Economic Assecia- 


101 


policy 


Hershel Shanks, ‘‘Jewish-Gentile Inter- 
marriage: Facts and Trends,” Commen- 
tary, 16 (October, 1953) 370-75. 

The author believes that the American 
Jewish intermarriage rate can be “reliably 
estimated at between 5 and 10 per cent.” 
His estimate is based on sociological stud 
ies made in six communities. 

» 


David Riesman, ‘‘Marginality, Conformi- 
ty, and Insight,” Phylon, 14 (Third 
Quarter, 1953) 241-57. 

The psychological terms in such great 
vogue at present are here illustrated by 
the author of The Lonely Crowd with an 
analysis of Richard Wright, the Negro 
ex-communist author. 

* 


Charles Blondel, “Retour a L’Arbitrage 
Obligatoire?” Etudes, 27 (Octobre, 
1953) 18-34. 

The French strikes of late summer have 
put attention on the need of arbitration, 
and the author cites instances of need from 
other areas to show a surer trend to com 
pulsory arbitration as the most expedient 
means of insuring the public welfare. 


e 
Sal Tas, “South Africa Today,” The 
New Leader, 36 (November 2, 1953) 


44:16-20. 

This writer presents a concise and fairly 
full picture of the political, economic, 
racial and general social aspects of Malan’s 
empire, and sheds light on Indian-Negro 
relations and the actions and policies of 
the South African Indian Congress, now 
under control of communists from India, 
His comments on religion are too sketchy. 


oo 
Cabell Phillips, ‘The Business Invasion 
of Washington,” Harper’s Magazine, No. 
1241 (October, 1953) 58-63. 


Showing the cumulative impact of scat- 
tered and “individually minor” events, this 
Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times that the administration 
performance reveals three well-defined 
goals: 1. to reduce the size and [ 
government and the extent of troublesome 
regulation; 2. to narrow the : 
government and 3. to end government com- 
petition with private enterprise. The busi- 
nessmen officials “have yet to learn that 
politics is not the science of the market 
place but the art of the possible.” 
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